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Hates. 
ABOUT OUR COAL FIRE, 
ENTERTAINMENTS’ 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RARITY. 


“ ROUND OR CHRISTMAS 


I have now before me a little volume of 
four pages, once belonging 
after the * on lore” of England, Master John 
Brand of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. At this season 
of the year it may be worth noticing in the pages 
of * N. & Q.,” more especially as it is a treasure 
of very uncommon occurrence. 

The title-page is somewhat lengthy, but as it 
describes so minutely the contents of the book, it 
is desirable to give it in full: - 


“Rounp Apovut our Coat Fire, or Cnurisrmas 
ENTERTAINMENTS. Wherein is described, Cuar. 1. The 
Mirth and Jollity of the Christmas Holydays ; viz. Christ- 
mas Gambols, Eating, Drinking, Kissing, and other Di- 
versions. Cuap. I]. Of Hobgoblins, Raw-heads, and 
Bloody-bones, Buggv-bows, Tom-pokers, Bull-beggars, 
and such like horrible Bodies. Cuap. IIL. Of Witches, 
Wizzards, Conjurers, and such Trifles; what they are, 
and how to make them ; with many of their merry Pranks 
Cnap. IV. Enchantment demonstrated, in the Story of 
Jack Spricerss and the Enchanted Bean; giving a par- 
ticular Account of Jack’s arrival at the Castle of Giant 
Gogmagog ; his rescuing ten thousand Ladies and Knights 
from being broiled for the Giant's B fast; jumping 
through Key-holes; and at last how he troyed the 
Giant, and became Monarch of the Unive Cuar. V. 
Of Spectres, and Apparitior the ereat Con- 
veniences arising from them; and how to make 
Cuar. VI. Of Fairies, their Use and Dignity. Tog 
With some curious Memoirs of Old Father Christi 
Shewing what Hospitality was in former Times, and | 
little there remains of it at present. Ii/ustrated with 1 
diverting Cuts, The Fourth Edition, great Addi- 
tions. Lonpon, Printed for J. Rolerts in Warwick-Lane, 
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Ghosts, 
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and sold by the Book 


MDCCXXXIV.” 


sellers in Town and Country. 

Passing over the Dedication 

“ To the Worshipful Mr. Ley, (i. « ee pher Rich), 
Comp ilete Witchmaker of ENGLAND, and Conjurer-General 
of the Universe, at his Great House in "C vent Garden,’ 
signed Dick Merryman, we have a “ Protocur,” 
which being in the shape of a “ merry Song” 
Christmas, is worth extracting : 


on 


*O vou merry, merry Souls, 


Christmas is 


We sl 


a coming, 
all have flowing bowls 


Dancing, 


‘ Deli 
I 


] | ng, drumming. 


ate minced pies, 
in la dish of 


‘ Then for vour Christmas box, 
Sweet } 


Brawn, sturgeon 
lumb cakes and m oncy, 
Delicate Holland smocks, 
Kisses sweet as honey. 
‘ Iley for the Christma 
Where we shall be jolls 
Coupling short and tall, 
Kate, Dick, Ralph, and a 
‘Then to the hop we'll g 
Where we'll jig and caper, 
Cuckolds ail-a-row, 
Will shall pay the ser per 
“Hodg 
Keep 
We'll hav 


Of sweet smirking misses.” 


iall dance with Prue, 
‘ time with kisses, 
e a jovial crew 
The author gives us an in his first 
chapter, of the mode of observing the festival of 
Christmas among the middle classes towards the 
beginning of the last century. He says that “ the 
manner of celebrating this great course of holy- 
days is vastly different now to what it was in 
former days,” and contrasts it with the 
ments of eurlier times. 


account, 


amuse- 


“ There was once upon a time 
an English Gentleman at the 
had all his Tenants and Nei 
day -break, the strong- beer 
jacks went plentifullv about 
and good Cheshire cl 
with holly, ivy, cypress, bays, 
bouncing Christmas log in the chimney 
untry milk-maid; then was th 
bright as Clarind«, and every bit of brass 
the most refined Gentleman; the Serva 
running here and there, with merry 
countenances; every was busy 


Hospitality in the Land 
opening of the great day, 
vlibours ente ll 
was bi 

with . 
ese; the rooms 
laurel, and mis 


cheeks of a ec 


heart 
one 
Guests, and look’d as 
Lasses were as blith 
Queen Bess’s days, 
for breakfast: Peg would scuttle al 
for John, while ‘tom run harum sca 
ule for Mar ery.” 


smug as new 

ind buxom 

when thev eat sirl 

yout to make 
um to draw a 


a toast 
jug of 


‘e told, 


ival was in f 


And, afterwards, we ar 


“This great fi rmer time 
much freedom and heart, tl 


the country where a Gentleman reside 
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a day of pleasure in the Christmas holydays; the tables 
were all spread from the first to the last, the sir-loyns of 
beef, the minc’d-pies, the plumb-puddings, were all 
brought upon the board; and all those who had sharp 


stomachs and sharp knives eat heartily and were welcome, | 


which gave rise to the proverb, 
* Merry in the hall, when beards wag all.’ 

“ There were then turnspits employed, who by the time 
dinner was over, would look as black and as greasy as a 
Welch porridge-pot, but the Jacks have since turned 
them all out of doors. The geese, which used to be fatted 
for the honest neighbours, have been of late sent to 
London, and the quills made into pens to convey away 
the Landlord’s estate; the sheep are drove away to raise 
money to answer the loss at a game at dice or cards, and 
their skins made into parchment for deeds and inden- 
tures; nay, even the poor innocent bee, who was used to 
pay his tribute to the Lord once a year at least in good 
metheglin, for the entertainment of the guests, and its 
wax converted into beneficial plaisters for sick neigh- 
bours, is now used for the sealing of deeds to his disad- 
vantage.” 

The Squire of olden times was a man of mighty 
influence. If he happened to ask a neighbour 
what it was o'clock, he received for answer, with 
a low scrape, “ It is what your Worship pleases.” 
But, withal, he was good to his neighbours, kept 
no “ mock-beggar hall;” and “ give me the man 
who has a good heart in his belly, and has spirit 
enough to keep up the old way of hospitality.” 

Among the amusements of our own time, the 
author of Round about vur Coal Fire mentions 

“Mumming, or Masquerading, when the Squire’s 
wardrobe is ransacked for dresses of all kinds, and the 
coal-hole searched around, or corks burnt to black the 
faces of the fair, or make deputy-mustaches, and every 
one in the family, except the Squire himself, must be 
transformed from what they were.” 


Among the games, Blindman’s buff, puss ‘in the 


corner, questions and commands, hoop and hide, | 


and story-telling, were also resorted to for variety, 

but cards and dice were especially avoided, “ un- 

less a lawyer is at hand to breed some dispute for 
I 


him to decide, or at least have some party in.” | 
Dancing, of course, was in great request, and here 


the writer takes an opportunity of saying, “ The | 


dancing and singing of the Benchers in the great 
Inns of Court on Christmas, is in some sort 
founded upon interest ; for they hold, as I am in- 
formed, some priviledge by dancing about the 


fire in the middle of their Hall, and singing the | 


song of Round about our Coal Fire,” &e. 


Gentlemen of the long robe may smile when | 


they look back upon the antics of their predeces- 
sors, but they may rest assured that these “ dan- 
cings” actually took place. Once upon a time, 
indeed, according to that high authority Dugdale, 
the barristers of Lincoln's Inn were, “ by declam- 
ation, put out of Commons for example’s sake, 
because the whole bar offended by not dancing on 
Candlemas day preceding, according to the ancient 
order of this Society.” This occurred in the reign 
= _ I. (See Dugdale's Orig. Jurid. cap. 
4. 


Turning over the pages of stories about “ Hob- 
goblins,” “ Raw-heads and Bloody-bones,” “ Con- 
jurers,” “ Witches,” &c. &c., including an in- 
teresting wood-cut of the “ Hobgoblin Society,” 
we arrive at “ A Chapter on Fairies,” which is 
interesting enough to call for quotation : — 


“ My grandmother has often told me of fairies dancing 
upon our green, and that they were very little creatures 
cloathed in green; they would do good to the industrious 
people, but they pinch the sluts; they would steal 
children, and give one of their own in the room; and the 
moment any one saw them they were struck blind of one 
eye. All this I have heard, and my grandmother, who 
was a very tall woman, said she had seen several of 
them, which I believe because she said so; she said, 
moreover, that they lived under-ground, and that they 
generally came out of a mole-hill; they had fine music 
always among themselves, and danced in a moon-shiny 
night around, or in a ring, as one may see at this day 
upon every common in England where mushrooms grow, 
But, though my grandmother told me so, it is not un- 
lawful to enquire into a secret of this nature, and so I 
spoke to several good women about it. 

“ When I asked one whether there was such things as 
fairies, ‘ Ay,’ says she, ‘ I have seen them many a time;’ 
another said, ‘ There’s no room to doubt of it, for vou 
may see thousands of their rings upon our common,’ &c. 

“TI found, however, another way to be satistied of the 
matter, and heard the following story of fairies from a 
person of reputation. 

“ A gentlewoman and her husband were going into the 
country, and thought it best to retire out of town four 
or five miles the night before, to receive the stage-coach, 
and avoid the ceremony of taking leave of their friends, 
which are generally more troublesome than welcome on 
that occasion; and being gone to bed in a country town 
where fairies walked about twelve o’clock, up comes a 
little woman, not much bigger than one’s thumb, and 
immediately follows a little parson, also a great number 
of people, and a midwife, with a child in her arms; and 
I suppose by their power chairs were set for them: but 
it happened they wanted a godmother for the child, for it 
was to be christened that night; so says the good fairy, 
* Father, the gentlewoman in the room will do us that 
favour.’ ‘Ay,’ says the rest of the company, ‘it is a 
good thought;’ and up brisked the fairy father to the 
bed-side, and called out the lady who did the office; for 
which the father gave her a large diamond ring. All this 
while the lady’s husband was as fast as a church, and 
knew nothing of the matter. But in the morning, good 
lack, the case was altered; he espied the fine ring upon 
his wife’s finger: ‘How came vou by that, my dear?’ 
says he. *‘ Why, my love!’ replies she, ‘the fairies have 
been here to-night;’ and told him the story of the 
christening. ‘ Zounds,’ says he; ‘ the ring is Sir John’s 
ring; I know the stone: I have often seen familiarities 
between you and him, and now am convinced of your 
treachery.’ And so I suppose he took his wife for a 
wanton. 

“ The fairies were very necessary in families, as much 
as bread, salt, pepper, or any other such commodity, I 
believe; because they used to walk in my father’s house, 
and if I can judge right of the matter, they were brought 
into all the families by the servants; for in old times folks 
used to go to bed at nine o'clock, and when the master 
and mistress were lain on their pillows, the men and 
maids, if they had a game at romps, and blundered up 
stairs, or jumbled a chair, the next morning every one 
would swear it was the fairies, and that they heard them 
stamping up and down stairs all night, crying, ‘ Waters 
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locked, waters locked,’ when there was no water in any 
pail in the kitchen. 

“ So from what I have said, the hobgoblins, the witches, 
the conjurers, the ghosts, and the fairies, are not of any 
value, nor worth our thought.” 

Such are my brief notices of this “ bibliographi- 
cal rarity,” which at some future period I shall 
return to. It remains to inquire when the first, 
second, and third editions appeared. As yet I 
have not been able to trace them. There is an 
edition of 1796, which professes to be a reprint of 
the present. Epwarp F, Rimsautt. 





FOLK LORE AND PROVINCIALISMS. 


In addition to the curious elucidations of men 
and manners derived from the customs and lan- 
guage of our country people, great and important 
aid is given to the philologist by this study. 
Many things commonly considered vulgarisms are 
not so; they are often really archaisms, or an- 
cient English names, since superseded by words 
derived from other sources. Many wonder how 
Birmingham could possibly be corrupted into 
Brummagem. The fact is, the latter word is the 
ancient Anglo-Saxon name, Bromwicham, for- 
merly pronounced as nearly as possible like the 
common people do now; while the former name 
is that of the family De Bermingham, who held 
the manor from the time of the Conquest (some 
say earlier) till 1527. The polite used the name 
most familiar to Norman ears, while the lower 
ranks adhered to the old Anglo-Saxon designa- 
tion. 

A short time before the death of that accom- 
plished scholar J. Mitchell Kemble, I chanced to 
mention to him another fact connected with pro- 
vincialisms ; and that was, that, in different parts 
of England, words obviously from the same root 
had widely different pronunciations. Thus the 
Anglo-Saxon burh, a city, in the north is a 
“burgh;” in some parts of England “ borough,” 
and in others (in composition) “ bury.” So the 
A.-S. dic, in parts of England is a ditch; farther 
north a dyke; and in Kent a dyk (pronounced 
like Dick). I suggested this might be due to the 
various dialects of the original settlers, Jute, 
Angle, or Saxon. The gentleman whose loss we 
all must deeply regret, was much pleased at the 
idea, and begged of me to collect and treasure up 
everything of the kind I could. For my own 
part I conceive this to be one of the chief of the 
varied uses of “ N. & Q.,” and that the warmest 
thanks of every philologist are due to it on ac- 
count of its storing up the Folk Lore and Pro- 
Vincialisms of Britain. 

Brangle (2™ S. viii. 6.) — Swift (proposal for 


badges for the poor) uses this word in the sense of 


“embroil;” but in Urquhart and Motteaux’s 


Rabelais, Book ii. cap. 2., he is telling the Tal- | 
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| loyt le bransle auecques les iambes.” 
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mudical story of the giant riding astride on the 
top of Noah's ark, “ for he was too big to get in- 
side,” and says, “in that portion he saved the 
said ark from danger, for with his legs he gave it 
the brangle that was needful, and with his foot 
turned it whither he pleased, as a ship answereth 
her rudder.” The original is, “ car il luy bail- 
Is the 


| word bransle the origin of brangle? It seems not 


improbable, 

Cushion.—Bailey derives this from coussin ; and 
Richardson seems to think it to be a word cor- 
rupted from coxa. In the account of Archbishop 
Nevill’s Inthronisation it is spelt guission. Is it 
not derived from qguisse, the old spelling of the 
French cuisse, and the meaning something to rest 
the thigh upon ? 

Derivations Wanted : — Stuckling. — That sort 
of apple tart which in London is named a turn- 
over, in Sussex is called by this name. What is 
its derivation ? 

Huffkins.—In the same county a sort of cakes 
are called thus. Whence is the derivation, and 
what is the difference between these and man- 
chets, simnels, and cracknels ? 

Feeling Leer.—-In the neighbourhood of Brigh- 
ton, if any one is weak and faint, they complain 
of feeling leer (or lear, for no one knows how it 
is spelt). It is said that many of the peculiar 
words in Sussex and Hampshire are derived from 
the intercourse between the fishermen of this 
coast and of the opposite shores of Normandy 
and Brittany. Is this so? 

Dunner. — A friend of mine observing to a 
woman in Buckinghamshire how active her boy 
was, answered, “ Ah, sir ; it beant no use bringing 
up lads too dunner.” Is this from the A.-S. 
dunnian, to darken, to obscure ? 

Widbin.—In the same county they call Dog- 
wood by this name. My informant thought at 
first they meant woodbine, but found it was the 
red dogwood that was meant. The A.-Saxon is 
corntreow. 

Maiden, a clothes’ horse. Thus called in the 
neighbourhood of Tavistock. Is the word pecu- 
liar to Devon, or is it used in other counties ? 

A Gleer.—A slide is thus called in Oxford- 


shire. In Anglo-Saxon gler is the name for 
amber. Can ice be so called on account of its 


being partly transparent, like amber? To this 
day we call the white of egg glare, which also 
has some degree of transparency. “ Glare,” in 
the sense of light, is derived by Skinner from the 
French esclairer, a not very satisfactory origin. 
Kech-handed.— In Buckinghamshire and _ its 
neighbourhood if a man, at hay time or harvest, 
holds his fork with his left hand lowest, they say, 
“ Ah! he’s no good! he’s keck-banded ! he works 
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with the weakest hand next to the load.” Can 
your readers inform me of the origin of this say- 
ing, and its etymology ? 

Browsy.—In the Midland Counties this word 
is applied to anyone who looks showy. 
her best shawl on, and new ribbons to her bonnet, 
and her looked quite browsy.” Can this be a 
modification of blowsy, a word applied to any 
broad red-faced person? if so, what is the ety- 
mology ? Bailey (Dict. 1770) gives this last word, 
but no derivation. 

Noah's Ark Cloud.—A cloud rising, of the form 
of the Vesica Piscis, or shaped like a vertical 
elongated oval, is called in the North “ Noah's 
Ark,” and believed to be the precursor of a great 
deal of rain. -Does such an opinion and title pre- 
vail in the southern counties ? 


Tooth- Ache Superstition. — In Sussex they say, 
if you always clothe your right leg first, 7. ¢. if 
you invariably put the right stocking on before 
the left; right leg into the trowsers before the 
left ; right boot, &c. &e., you will never have the 
tooth-ache. Does this opinion obtain elsewhere, 
and if so, what can be the origin of such an odd 
superstition ? 

Sending Jack after Yes.— In the southern coun- 
ties if a person in haste accidentally knocks down 
any article, and the fall of this knocks down a 
second, they say “that’s sending Jack after Yes.” 
1 should fancy it meant sending after yeast, which 
is often done in a hurry at baking times, if the 
haste only were alluded to; but why should it be 
only employed when one thing knocks down ano- 
ther? 

Singing before Breakfast. — In Hampshire, &c., 
they say, “if you sing before breakfast, you will 
ery before night.” Is this a saying in the north 
also ? A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 





SAINT STEPHEN'S DAY. 


St. Stephen's Day is the morrow of Christmas 
Day. An old letter now before me seems to show 
that it was the day on which, in some families, 
the highest festivities took place. The letter was 
written by Robert Heyricke, an alderman of 
Leicester, “To the right wo" his very good 
Brother sir Willyam Heyricke, Knyght, at his 
howse in Woodstrete,” in Cheapside, and is dated 
“ Leicester the 2 of January 1614”: — 

“ Yow wryte how yow reacayved my lettar of (on) St. 
Stevens day, and that, I thanke vow, yow esteemed yt as 
wellcoom as the 18 trumpytors; wt in so doing I must 
and will esteme yowres, God willing, more wellcoom 
then trumpets and all the musicke we have had since 
Christmas, and yet we have had prety store bothe of 
owre owne and othar, evar since Christmas. And the 


same day we were busy wt hollding up hands and spoones 
to yow, owt of porredge and pyes, in the remembrauace of 
yowre g* (great) lyberality of frute and spice, which God 


“ She'd | 
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send yow long lyffe to contynew, for of that day we have 
not myssed anny St. Steven this 47 yeare to have as many 
gas (guests) as my howse woolid holld, I thank God 
for yt.” 


This is not only a genuine picture of old Eng- 
lish banqueting at Christmas, but it alludes to two 


| or three remarkable customs. The eighteen trum- 


peters were a London band, perhaps the same as 
the City Waits. The presents of fruit and spice 
sent down into the country formed the porridge 
and pies of the Christmas feast ; and the acknow- 


| ledgement thereof, by holding up spoons to the 





name of the donor, is a remarkable old custom, 
now perhaps quite forgotten. It is mentioned 
again in a second letter written by the same party 
on the following Christmas : — , 

“TIT tooke colld of Christmas even with looking into 
the garden, but Christmas day being my ill day, I was 
in that cace I was fayne to be led home from chirche, 
and had a spice of youre disse»se, fearing dyvers tymes 
I sholld have fallen. And yet this day, I thanke God, 
all hart agayne, and have had 30, or nere, at dynnar, and 
with wyne and sugar, and hands hell up so hye as we 
colld, we remembred Woodstrete; and thoughe we can 
doe no more, vet in oure prayers, in our spoones, a id in 
our cups, we doe not forget you when tyme sarves.” 

This was written on St. Stephen's Day, Dee. 
26, 1615. 

A third time the lifting up of spoons, as 
well as cups, is mentioned by the same writer 
when acknowledging the presents of another 
Christmas; for which, he says, “we rendar all 
possyble thankes, and will not forget you, God so 
willinge, in the cup nor the spoone.” (Dee. 17, 
1616.) Joun Goucu Nicuois. 





FAIRY RINGS. 


As I believe that many Dutch works, if but 
circulated in England, would find a large mass 
of interested readers, I draw your attention to 
one which has recently appeared, and which no 
doubt would have its goodly share of purchasers. 
The literal translation of its title ( Verhandeling 
over de Kol-op Hekse hringen, ook wel Tooverkrin- 
gen genaamd door Dr. R. Westerhoff. Groningen, 
bij de erven C. M. van Bolhuis Heitsema, 1859, 
in 8°.) sounds in English: Essay concerning the 
Hag, or Witch-circles, also called Magical Rings, 
by Dr. R. Westerhoff. I am sorry I have not got the 
book itself, but I will at least impart to you all I 
know about it, in good confidence that the subject, 
which with you is a thorough national one, will 
serve as an apology for my want of originality. I 
translate from the Konsten Letterbode (the Dutch 
Atheneum), vol. xxi. p. 276. :— 

“ An Essay like the superscribed, which leads us back 
to the Middle Ages, and, at the same time, transfers us 
in the precincts of the newest researches in physical 
science, does not often occur. It gives evidence of a very 
comprehensive knowledge, and at one moment is quite 
contemplative, at another purely practical. 
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natel here is more than one hiatus in the MS. 
} J] 


They run thus, and she entitled them 














h in some places appear in 
uous by the circles of vari- 
re, and spreading out more 
r distinguished by a cycl 


grass, from some inches to 
‘ foot in width, and apparently spurned by catt! 
in summer, or in autumn, accordit 
ded by a border of fungi.” 








his species of hag-rings is reported to be found 
in various parts of the Netherlands, but was no- 
ticed more especially in Friesland by Dr. Wester- 





“ After having passed the review of all the medieval 
lition ? es regarding the 








tra s, in their superstit 
rent s of magical rings —1 tting that sort 
which gre n the meadow — the writer pro is to ex- 
plain the origin of that we named last 
“ And, in first instance, he notes down that Lin- 
neus | not very poetically!] considered them as occa- 
1 by ‘ horses’-water;’ that by others they were said 
be the work of ants; others, again, ascribed them to 


hay-cocks, which had smothered the grass, or to the 
ng, etc., till at last their true nature was 








laston, viz. that the rings were the con- 
yi. If we may believe the writer, Wol- 
was not as happy in his explanation of 
reason whi ery vear these fungi spread to a wider 
. } i] +. . 1 that - » 
circle, wv he contended that the fungus, once having 


taken in the centre of the ring, possesses the power to 
exhaust the soil in such a way that its progeny do not 
find food enough in the same spot to be able to flourish 
there, andl thus always go on further away from the site 











where their progenitors we born, lived and die 
“Dr. Westerhoff impugns this theory in a very ample 
ussion, and at last communicates his view of the sub- 
t. He finds the interpretation of the fairy-rings in the 
theory promulgated by Prof Brugmans, that the 
roots of plants not only suck u d, but also secrete un- 
cessary matters, which sometimes are deleterious to 
other plants, but more so to those ef their own kind, 


and sometimes, too, again scem to be sought for by other 
ithor everywhere gives proof of his having con- 
sulted an immense mass of writings, but this principally 
is the case with regard to his aspect of how fairy-rings do 
originate. He connects it with the alternation of crops 
vruchtwisseling), as, especially in former days, it was held 

th by several botanists and others: why, for instance, 
trefoil may not always be grown on the same soil, or 


why, after beans, a good harvest of wheat will follow.” 





J. H. van Lennep. 
Zeyst, near Utrecht. 





NORTHAMPTONSHIRE STORY. 


The following lines were given me some years 
ago by an old Northamptonshire lady, who told 
me she had them from her mother; that they were 
founded on a fact which had occurred, and that 






they were within four or five years “ before the 
Pretender went to Derby,” or about 1740. They 
are of a very graphic character, though unfortu- 


“ Ridi g roun 1 the 


Great Oak 


“ A farm of Parklev's at the Hall 
One Satfield hired; nor large, nor small: 
’Twas just one hundred pounds a year, 
And reckoned neither cheap nor dear. 
At half year’s end he surely went, 
And at the Mansion paid his Rent. 
One day as Rent was tending * down 
*T was found deficient, just a Crown. 
His head he scratched, his Shoulders shrugged, 
And from his Fob his purse he lugged: 
Turned inside out — thrice shook it well — 
But nothing — nothing — nothing fell. 
When three times told "twas just the same. 
‘So! here’s some blunder of my Dame; 
She told it fifty, I dare say: 
I met no Gipsy by the way.’ 
Something beside he mumbled e’er; 
Quoth Parkley, ‘ Teaze vourself no more, 








lie Crown I'll pr yn to forgiv 
If you'll acquaint me how you liv 
Keep a sick wife 


And (as the ¢ 
Yet never fail y 


And snug with 





It is my own, t t 
ls ce can drudge along at best.’ 
Said Sattield, and he shook his head; 
‘Aye, measter, something might be said — 
But if, and that the truth I show — 
Faith, Landlord! I know what I know.’ 
*Then what you know, discover, do, 
And I shall know what | know too.’ 
‘Aye, measter! but it’s sometimes best 
To curb the truth, so give it rest.’ 
‘Give it rein!’ * You'll take it ill.’ 
‘Cal! me Tenant, if I will.’ 
‘Why then —six mornings all together, 
Ere six o'clock, and heed no weather! 
Round your great Oak, in far-field, ride 
Three Times at least — whatever betide. 
Then home to breakfast — on your life 
The secret trust not, ¢ your wife.’ 

“They part; that night upon his bed, 
Parkley recalled what Sattield said ; 
« What if I rise, and take my Mare,’ 
Thought he; ‘ there’s health and morning air.’ 
At five he rose, not Madam knew, 
Ere six the hunting gate went through, 
Saddled his steed himself, and strait 
Stole slyly through the hunting gate. 
O'er the first field went, all so fast, 
But o’er the rest at leisure past, 
Far-field at length he reached full sad, 
For “twas the farthest field ke had. 
The Oak, as bid, rode three times round ; 
As he returned, new troubles found. 
His neighbour's fields, for harvest brown — 
His own — all green, and trodden down — 
* I wonder — "tmust be out by now; 
‘I wonder where the team’s at plough : 
‘ The sheep not folded all the night — 
‘ Was ever farm in such a plight? ’— 
Arrived at home — his Mare put in— 
His horses were, some at the Din, 





* Sic. 
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Some deep in dung, instead of litter — 
His very soul was in a twitter. 
The teat still weeping for the Pail, 
In every Barn slept every Fiail. 
His Servants fast — but, hark! one stirs; 
Down step the Maids in loose attire 
To dress them prattling round the fire. 
The maids at sight of Master fled 
To dress above; then down came Ned, 
Ahd Tom, and Will, and James and John — 
* You drones! are these your goings on? 
* Out of my house’ — their due he paid, 
And turned off every Man and Maid, 
Takes a new set — his ride renews; 
Each morning all his ground reviews. 
The Landlord all the country .... 


Large ric ks and barns too you might see 
Arise around the great Oak Tree, 
And Satfield, to his heart’s content, 
Is thanked — with what ?—a twelvemonth’s rent.” 
Can any of your readers supply the missing 
verses? And can they tell me how many acres at 
that period a farm consisted of which might be 
described “ nor large nor small” ? A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


A GOSSIP AROUT CHRISTMAS AND ITS FOLK LORE. 


Marry, this is a subject well calculated to fill 
an entire number of “ N. & Q.,” if indeed it 
would not rather call for a goodly volume to itself 
to do it justice. Yet peradventure one may in a 
page or two touch upon a few of its pleasant points 
and bygone memories, 

How bound up with the social history of Eng- 
land is the history of Christmas; how strongly is 
the national mind reflected in its time-honoured 
observances ; and what astore of new and pleasant 
reading might any Dry-as-dust (if the shelves of 
his library, on which his Folk-lore Collections are 
ranged, be but fitly garnished) gather together in 
a few hours, to show us on the one hand the way 
in which 

“The great King Arthur made a sumptuous feast, 

And held his Royal Christmas at Carlisle: ” 
and in strange contrast how at Christmas the 
Groom Porter set the tables for play, even 


“ In the old time when George the Third was King.” 
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tended to other remarkable features of the great 
Christian Festival ? 

What though the Warts seem to be tired of 
waiting, and to have disappeared, is there not 
much yet to be gathered concerning their past 
history and that of their continental brethren ? 
The admirable translation of Vinny Bourne's 
address to David Cook, “a vigilant and circum. 
spect watchman of Westminster,” which appeared 
in your first volume*, called forth a mass of 
curious information touching the old Watchman, 
his Bell, his Dog, and his Song. Yet the subject 
can scarcely be said to have received due atten- 
tion at the hands of the antiquary. Walter Scott 
in the Illustrations of Northern Antiquities, and 
Edgar Taylor in his capital little book on the 
Troubadours and Minnesingers, have each given 
us a specimen of the German Watchman Songs; 
but surely, seeing what an addition has been made 
of late years to the collected Ballad Poetry of Ger- 
many, some fresh examples might well be given 


| of this peculiar expression of the popular voice. 


Of a truth, his difficulty would be, not what to | 


say, but what to omit;—not where to begin, but 
when to leave off. 

Is it not strange, then, that with a theme so 
rich, we find year after year, and Christmas after 
Christmas, this season of Peace and Goodwill, and 
all its associations, treated of by everybody, not 
with a rich outpouring of his own spirit, but with 
a refashioning of the old materials gathered ready 
to his hands by Brand, Hone, and such like wor- 
thies. Why should not the same research which 
Sandys, Rimbault, and Chappell, have employed 
upon the subject of Curistmas Carots be ex- 


Has any curious student of old customs learned 
the origin of the Curistmas Pieces, in which the 
children of our Charity Schools some thirty or 
forty years since were wont to try their skill at 
calligraphy, and then to make the exhibition of 
their work a means of extracting Christmas Boxes 
from their friends and patrons? Are any early 
specimens of these Curistmas Pieces known to 
exist ? 

Again, how many quaint and apparently un- 
meaning customs exist, or have existed lately, in 
various parts of the country, on which, obscure as 
they may at first sight seem, some light might be 
thrown by research among the traditions of the 
neighbourhood, or the labours of Continental An- 
tiquaries, 

Gay's Epilogue to The What dye call it— 

* Our Stage Play has a moral, and no doubt 
You all have sense enough to find it out,”— 
might well be parodied, with reference to such 
inquiries, after this fashion : — 
“ Each custom has its meaning, there’s no doubt, 
Had we but sense enough to find it out.” 

For instance, the Kentish custom of Hopsn- 
ING: — 

“ Hodening in Kent.—At Ramsgate, in Kent, they begin 
the festivities of Christmas by a curious musical proces- 
sion. A party of young people procure the head of 4 
dead horse, which is affixed to a pole about four feet in 
length. A string is tied to the lower jaw; a horse-cloth 
is then attached to the whole, under which one of the 
party gets, and, by frequently pulling the string, keeps 
up a loud snapping noise, and is accompanied by the 
rest of the party grotesquely habited, and ringing hand- 
bells. They thus proceed from house to house, sounding 
their bells, and singing carols and songs. They are com- 
monly gratified with beer and cake, or perhaps with 
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money. 
ficure above described as a hoden or wooden hors¢ 

* This curious ceremony is also observed in the Isle of 
Thanet on Christmas Eve, and is supposed to be an ancient 
relic of a festival ordained to commemorate our Saxon 
ancestors landing in that island.” 


This is told by Busby in his Concert Room 
Anecdotes, thence transferred to Hone’s Every 
Day Book (ii. 1642). From Hone it finds its way 
into Brand's great storehouse of Popular Anti- 
quities (i. 474., ed. 1849), and there it is left; 
but who can doubt that if any zealous member 
of the Kentish Archeological Society would look 
into the Deutsche Mythologie of that most profound 
scholar Jacob Grimm, he would find something 
new and worth telling in illustration of this very 
curious custom ? 

Who can doubt that in many parts of the 
country traces are still to be found of practices 
and superstitions which Nork, in his Festkalen- 
dar, records as being still observed among our 
German brethren. Are the trees nowhere awak- 
ened in England with a cry similar to that ad- 
dressed to them in Thuringia: “ Little tree wake 
up—Frau Holle is at hand”? Does there no- 
where exist among us any evidences of a belief 
that on Christmas Eve the cattle and domestic 
animals are gifted with speech and a higher in- 
telligence ? or of the offerings still made in Norway 
on Christmas Day to the Spirit of the Waters? 
The Norway Legend is so pretty as to deserve to 
be told in English. 

Once upon atime a fisherman wished on Christ- 
mas Day to give the Spirit of the Waters a cake ; 
but when he came to the shore, lo! the waters 
were frozen over. Unwilling to leave his offering 
upon the ice, and so to give the Spirit the trouble 
of breaking the ice to obtain it, the fisherman 
took a pickaxe, and set to work to break a hole 
in the ice. In spite of all bis labour he was only 
able to make a very small hole, not nearly large 
enough for him to put the cake through. Having 
laid the cake on the ice, while he thought what 
was best to be done, suddenly a very tiny little 
hand as white as snow was stretched through the 
hole, which seizing the cake and crumpling it up 
together, withdrew with it. Ever since that time 
the cakes have been so small that the Water 
Spirits have had no trouble with them. And in 
this legend we have the origin of the compliment 
so often paid to a Norwegian lady, “ Your hand is 
like a water-sprite’s !” 

Passing in review the twelve days of Christmas, 
we come to St. Stephen’s Day: and here let me 
call the attention of your readers to a curious 
fragment of a Friesic song in honour of that Saint, 
which forms a fitting illustration to the Carol on 
St. Stephen’s Day : — 

“ St. Stephen was an holy man, 
Endued with heavenly might,”— 
preserved by Mr. Sandys at p. 140. of his Christ- 


| 


This is provincially called a hodening, and the 
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mas Carols Ancient and Modern. The connexion 
between the English and Friesic languages, which 
latter is indeed more like English than Anglo- 
Saxon, gives an additional interest to the frag 
ment, which is preserved by Mone in his Ubersich? 
der Nicderlandischen Volks-Literatur : — 


“ Dy hollige sinte Steffen, dy mylde godes druyt, 
Jerusalem to de porte so geeng men steten uuyt, 
Men worp hern mey en flentsteen 
Het flaesk al van de been; 
Dirom compt sint Steffen’s dag 
Christmoorn nu also ney.” 


Of CuitperMas, or Innocents’ Day, we are 
told over and over again that it was “a custom to 
whip up the children upon Innocents’ Day morn- 
ing, that the memorie of Herod's murder of the 
Innocents might stick the closer. and in a moderate 
proportion to act over the crueltic again in 
kinde.” Now a master of his craft might tell 
much more than this. Our lively neighbours the 
French extended this practice beyond children ; 
and so common was it, that they even coined a 
word to designate it— Jnnocenter. Clement Ma- 
rot does not hesitate to tell his mistress — 

* Si je savais ott couche 
Votre personne au jour des Innocens 
De bon matin j'irais & votre couche, &c.” 


Early rising did not rescue the poorer classes 
of females from this indecent practice, which a 
princess of France has not hesitated to record, 
and Les Escraignes Dijonnoises record the subtle 
scheme of a poor maiden of that city to protect 
herself from this degrading treatment. We trust 
we may be pardoned for these allusions, which can 
only perhaps be justified by the feelings of thank- 
fulness that we live in better times which a know- 
ledge of their former existence ought to awaken 
in us. 

But what a theme does this day presént to the 
antiquary who has leisure to work it out in the 
history of the Feast of Innocents, respecting which 
Leber has told us so much in his Monnaies des 
Fous, and of which we have traces in this country 
in our own Boy Bishops, of one of whom there is a 
monument at Salisbury, and of another at Bindon 
in Dorsetshire. 

More I would have said, but that while I am 
yet writing there comes across the Atlantic the 
wail of a great nation for the loss of one of her 
noblest sons, — Washington Irving is no more. 
He who with all the humour, refinement, and 
delicacy of Goldsmith, told so well the Story of 
Christmas in England, has died full of years and 
full of honour. 

Gentle Reader, in the midst of thy mirth this 
coming Christmas, let not the memory of Geoffrey 
Crayon be forgotten ! Amprose Merton, 
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CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS AND FOLK-LORE. 
Old and New Style. — Last Christmas I met 
i he following scrap of Shropshire folk-lore. 
It was to determine the question between the Old 
and New Style; though the prescription would be 


with 





th a dangerous and a costly one to carry out. 
It ran thus: If you throw a shovelful of hot 
couls on the table-cloth they will not burn it, if it 
is really Old Christmas Day. CuTupert Bene. 
A Herefordshire Christmas Custom. — A Here- 
fordshire farmer's wife told me that the first thing 


on the morning of Christmas Day a good feed of 


hay (instead of straw, &c.) was given to every 
beast, and that on that day all the house-servants 
were given white bread instead of brown. 
Cutupert Bepe. 
The Thiricen Fires on the Vigil of Twelfth Day. 
— The same farmer's wife told me that where 
she hal lived in Herefordshire, twenty years ago, 
they were wont on Twellth Night Eve to light 






in a wheat field twelve small fires, and one large 
one. ‘The custom was observed in all its particu- 
lars, as mentioned by Brand. But Brand (as 
quoted in Hone’s Every Day Book, i. 43.) does 
not give the reason for kindling the thirteen fires. 
My Herefordshire informant told me that they 
were designed to represent the blessed Saviour 
and his twelve Apostles. ‘The fire, representing 
Judas Iscariot, after being allowed to burn for a 
brief time, was kicked about, and put out. 
Curusert Bepe. 
The Oxen’s Twelfth Cake. — The same person 
also told me that the ceremony of placing the 
twelfth-cake on the horn of the ox was observed 
in all those particulars, which, as they are also 
mentioned by Brand, I need not here repeat. It 
was twenty years since she had left the farm, and 
had Iast observed the custom, and she had forgot- 
ten all the words of the toast used on that occasion; 
she could only remember one verse out of three 
or four: — 
“Fill your cups, my merry men all! 
For here's the best ox in all the stall; 
Oh! he is the best ox, of that there’s no mistake, 
And so let us crown him with the Twellfth-cake.” 
Curupert Bepe. 
Michaelmas Goose. -— During the last month I 
have been amusing myself in transcribing some 
scores of grants from lords of manors to their 
free tenants in the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries. In the series which I 
have had before me, the lord almost uniformly 
covenants, among other reserved rents and services, 
for a goose at Michaelmas. ‘To this manorial cus- 
tom, therefore, we must look for the origin of the 
* Michaelmas Goose,” rather than to nursery tales 
nbout Queen Bess, who, like the parish clerk (god- 
father to all who can find no othef), has had to 
stand sponsor for all the mythical stories and 
facetia to which no parentage can be assigned. 


(24 $. VIL Dre. 17. 59, 


A stubble goose is in prime order at Michaelmas, 
as the manorial lords, jolly fellows in their day, 
well knew ; so they kept their table well supplied 
at that season, by reserving one from each of their 
tenants. 

My service to you, my jovial friend, “ N. & Q.” 
I hope that you will agree with me that I have 
found the true solution of this vexata questio, and 
will eat your next Michaelmas goose with me, and 
wash it down with a magnum of “liquid ruby” 
— supernaculum —the blood of purple berries 
mellowed by Lusitanian suns somewhere about the 
year 1815. V.R. 


Minced Pies. — The learned Dr. Parr was asked 
by a lady on what day in December it was proper 
to begin eating mince pie. “ Begin on O Sapien- 
tia,” replic d the doctor (Dec. 16). “ But please 
to say Christmas pie, not mince pie. Mince pie 
is puritanical.” The following extract from The 
Patrician of Dec. 27, 1845, will serve to confirm 
the doctor's statement : — 

“Even the poor minced pies ard the plum-porridge 
came under the interdict of the Puritans at this season of 
the vear, though they allowed that they might be law- 
fully and piously eaten in any month except December. 
Needham, in his //istory of the Rebellion, says: — 

“ All plums the prophet’s sons deny, 
And spice broths are too hot; 
Treason’s in a December pye, 
And death within the pot. 
“ Christmas, farewell! thy days, I fear, 
And merry days are done; 
So they may keep feast all the year, 
Our Saviour shall have none.” 
Tromas Boys, 


Hour-glass in Churches.—The following cutting 
from a Scotch paper is worthy of preservation in 
“N. & Q.” In preaching on the shortness of 
life, the old preachers had before them a very 
apt illustration of their subject; and it. strikes 
me I have read repeatedly in the sermons of the 
older divines pointed allusions to the fleeting 
“ sands of time,” though I cannot charge my me- 
mory with them at present. Perhaps some of 
your correspondents would favour me, through 
your pages, with a few illustrative extracts of the 
kind indicated : — 

“ A Sanp-Gtass usep 1n Cuurcu.—A sand-glass for 
marking time having been seen in the Established Church 
of a parish near Perth, a gentleman residing near Dundee 
sent to the clergyman requesting particulars about it, and 
received in reply the following account of its purpose and 
uses: —‘ Our sand-glass is a relic of antiquity. There 
used to be one in every church in the olden time. ‘Their 
use was to regulate the length of the long-winded ora- 
tions with which the ministers of those days were wont 
to favour their hearers. Watches were not so common 
then as now; and, as the sermons were not written, the 
preachers, when once set a-going, did not know when to 
stop without some reasonable monition. With a view to 
this, a sand-glass was erected on a stand in front of the 
precentor’s desk, so as to be seen both by minister and 
people. When the sand ran out, the precentor, whose 
duty it was to attend to it, held it up in front of the 
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minister, to let him know how the time was passing. 
But this did not always suffice to put a stop to their elo- 
quence. There is a story told of an earnest preacher, 
who, on getting the customary signal, thus parenthetic- 
ally addressed his hearers—* My brethren, the precentor 
reminds me that the time is up; but I have still some 
what to add, so if you please, we shall have one gluss 
more, and then—” I found our glass among some lumber, 
along with the tent which was used at the tent preach- 
ings, or “ Holy Fairs,’ and got it restored to its ancient 
position as a curiosity. The stand is rather tastefully 
made of thin iron plates, and I thought it a pity it 
should be allowed to fall aside.’”— Scotsman, Nov. 7th, 


Oe he Be 

Local Superstitions: Cornwall. —A lady who 
was staying lately near Penzance, attended a 
funeral, and noticed that whilst the clergyman 
was reading the burial service, a woman forced 





her way through the pall-bearers to the edge of 


the grave. Whenhe came to the passage, “ Earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” she dropped 
a white cloth upon the coflin, closed her eyes, and 
apparently said a prayer. On making inquiries 
as to the cause of this proceeding, this lady found 
that a superstition exists among the peasants in 
that part, that if a person with a sore be taken 
secretly to a corpse, the dead hand passed over 
the sore place, and the bandage afterwards drop- 
ped upon the coffin during the reading of the 
burial service, a perfect cure will be the result. 
This woman had a child who had a bad leg, and 
she had followed this superstition, with a firm 
belief in its efficacy. The peasants also to the 
present day wear charms, believing they will pro- 
tect them from sickness and other evils. 

The wife of the clergyman of the parish was 
very charitable in attending the sick, and dispen- 
sing medicines, and one day a woman brought her 
child having sore eyes, to have them charmed, 
having more faith in that remedy than in medi- 
cines. She was greatly surprised to find that 
medicines only were given to her. E. R. 





MEALS OF MERSE FARM SERVANTS. 

In the county of Berwick, and I believe in 
other counties of Scotland, it was the universal 
practice some fifty or sixty years ago, and is con- 
tinued much the same at the present day, for 
farm-hinds or labourers to have siz meals during 
the day. 1. Before commencing labour in the 
early morning they had their Dupiece or Dew- 
piece *, which consisted of a piece of bread and 


butter, or bread and cheese, or most usually of 


bread and milk. The Dewpiece is now gene- 
rally discontinued. 2. Breakfast, which invaria- 
bly consists of oatmeal porridge with milk, or, in 
* Dupiece is evidently from Dew, or perhaps Daw, the 
dawn, corresponding, says Jamieson, to “ O. ‘Teut. Dagh- 
moes, jentaculum.” 
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defect of the latter article, a piece of butter or 
treacle, or ¢reacle-drink,—a weak sort of beer made 
with treacle dissolved in hot water, and fermented 
with barm or yeast. This meal is usually taken 
about seven o'clock. 3. On returning from their 
yoking about ten o'clock, during the spring and 
summer months, they have their Nockhit*, which 
consists generally of bread and butter or bread 
and cheese. 4. Dinner, taken usually about twelve 
o'clock. ‘This meal is generally made up of pork- 
broth, and sometimes of mutton —a rich stew of 
pickled-pork, cabbage, greens, barley, minced car- 
rot, turnips, peas, &c. The second course of pork ad 
libitum, with potatoes, bread, &c. This is what our 
labourers call “a kail and flesh dinner,” and such 
a dinner bulks large in their imagination; and 
where this is the staple commodity, it is called “a 
good meat house.” In some houses, where mistresses 
are inclined to be niggardly, salted herrings and 
potatoes alone are frequently given as a substi- 
tute; but such a repast the ploughmen hold in 
contempt and detestation. 5. The Fourhours. 
This is only given at certain times and occasions, 
as in haytime or harvest: a piece of bread and 
cheese usually constituted this repast. In winter, 
when the ploughmen come in about five o'clock, 
they usually have a meal of bread and milk, or 
bread and butter, or cheese; and, 6. The day is 
concluded by supper about eight o'clock, after the 
ploughmen return from cleaning and suppering 
their horses. The supper generally consists of 
herrings and potatoes, or of the broth left from 
dinner heated up, and taken with as much of the 
“ staff of life” as they could eat. 

It will thus appear that our agricultural la- 
bourers are most abundantly supplied with “ the 
good things of this life.” The above remarks, 
however, apply chiefly to such uamarried plough- 
men as are boarded in the farmer's house: the 
hinds or married ploughmen, who live in the cot- 
tages attached to all large farms, are perhaps 
scarcely so well “ meated” as their single com- 
peers; but from frequent observation I think 
their meals seem to be as frequent and as substan- 
tial. MENYANTHES, 

Chirnside. 





MOTET : TENOR. 


It has long been a disputed point as to what is 
the proper etymology of the word motet. I think 
I can now settle it. The usual derivation is from 
motus, movement, but from a MS. which has lately 
come into my hands it would appear that long 
before the regular motet came into fashion there 
was a species of church music in Biscant which 
was called mutetus. Each mutetus has its accom- 





* Nockit, a slight repast or luncheo ty 
breakfast and dinner, Perhaps, as Sibbald suggests, it is 
from nooncate or ech 
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panying “tenor,” usually with different words ; the | 
tenor being sometimes much shorter and probably | 
repeated, to which the mutetus formed a counter- | 
point. This is to some extent conjecture, for I 
have not yet been able to see exactly how the | 
two parts were sung. ‘This much is at any rate 
tolerably clear, that in this description of music 
we have the origin of the word motet and also of 
tenor; the former being derived from muto, 
perhaps from the change in the words. To give 
an idea of this change of words I will quote two 
passages. 

Mutetus : — 
“Jam Jam nube dissolvitur, | 
Jam Jam patet galaxia; 
Jam flos de spina rumpitur ; 
Jam Jam oritur Maria; 
Jam verum lumen cernitur; 
Jam Jam demonstratur via ; 
Jam pro nobis pia 
Exoret Maria j 
Ut summa fruamur gloria.” 


Tenor :— 
“Jam Jam novum sidus oritur; 
Jam Jam patet galaxia; 
Jam ex Juda nascitur; 
Jam Jam oritur Maria; 
Jam nobis celum panditur; 
Jam det nobis gaudia ; 
In Ceeli curia 
Xps cujus filia, 
Et Mater est Maria.” 

The second which I shall quote has not only 
different, but in the mutetus actually profane, 
words, viz. a hymn of Jews in praise of money, 
while the tenor is chanting Kyrie Eleison. 

Mutetus : — 

* Dum crumena plena tumet ere, 

Honoratur qui despectus ante fuit, quando visus est 

habere : 

Nummum discas semper possidere, 

Nummus in exilio 
Ut filio 
Pater novit fidem prebere. 
Sic ubique pervalet habere 
Nummos in exilio.” 
Tenor :— 
“ Kyrie Eleison.” 

Then comes another mutetus which seems to 
be a sequel to the former, a reproof to the rascally 
Jews who have been singing before. 

Mutetus : — 

“O Natio Nephandi generis, 
Cur gratie donis abuteris? 
Maultiplici reatu laberis. 
Quod literam legis amplecteris 
Et litter medullam deseris. 
“ Gens perfida coecata deperis, 
Si Moysen consideraveris, 
Nec faciem videre poteris | 
Si mystice non intellexeris, 
In facie cornuta falleris. 
Considera misera quare dampnaberis, 
Quod litteram perperam interpretaveris. 
Convertere propere nam si converteris 
Per gratiam veniam culpe mereberis.” 


} 
| 
| 
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Tenor :— 

“O Natio Nephandi generis.” 

These will give sone idea of the nature of this 
kind of church composition. ‘The whole book is 
somewhat interesting, consisting principally of se- 
quences, tropes, verses, and hymns in two parts, 
i.e. cum biscantu. J.C. J. 


P.S. I see, in Kiesewether’s History of Music, a 
portion of an early Mass in Harmony (No. 2.), in 
which the second part is called motetus. It would 
be interesting to know the date of the manuscript 


| from which this was copied. 


“ MODERN SLANG, CANT, AND VULGAR WORDs.” 


As the compiler of the Dictionary with the above 


| title solicits (at the end of the preface) any addi- 


tions or corrections, I shall be complying with his 
request in making the following Note. I would 
premise that, with the exception of the Saturday 
Review, I have not seen any of the newspaper 
critiques on this publication; and I may, very 
probably, have been anticipated in some of my 
remarks. 

The paper just mentioned has already noticed 
the erroneous derivations of “ Bobby” and “* Joey,” 
though, with regard to the former, the compiler 
had given the word “ Peeler, a policeman,” which 
should have led him to its proper derivation. For 
“ Brich,” a better derivation has been given in 
these pages. Many theatrical terms are given by 
the compiler, though he has omitted some that are 
in common acceptation ; e.g. goose, goosing, for a 
hiss, and hissing —and, get-up, and to get-up, as of 
the decorations of a play. 

“ There's so much getting up to please the town, 
It takes a precious deal of coming down,” 


says the manager of the Haymarket Theatre in 
Planché’s burlesque of Mr. Buckstone’s Ascent 
of Mount Parnassus. The phrase is also made 
use of out of the theatre: “he was got up very 
extensively,” said of a man who is “ dressed within 
an inch of his life,” or “ dressed to death.” Modern 
burlesque and farces would have supplied the com- 
piler of the Dictionary with many additional in- 
stances of modern slang, as well as with amusing 
illustrations of the use of many words. Thus, 
“Pirz” means something more than “io be- 
wail :"— 
“ He first began to eye his pipe, 
And then to pipe his eye ;”"— 
for, is there not “ putting a man’s pipe out 
“ By forcing her with tears her love to wipe out, 
And putting thus her faithful shepherd’s pipe out.” 
Planché’s Once upon a Time. 
“ Cuarxs,” to walk one’s chalks, might, I should 
imagine, be explained by a person who has run up 
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a score, or “chalk,” at a public-house or shop, 
walking off without paying for it. 
“ And if you want fresh liquor, you must pay. 
For chalks too often walk themselves away.” 
Albert Smith’s Alhambra, 
This same burlesque also thus puns on the phrase | 
“ saving one’s bacon ;"— 
“ Be calm, or I’m mistaken, 
This rasher mood will never save our bacon.” 
Here are some other illustrations of modern slang 
phrases :— 
“ A poor widow and her orphan chicks, 
Left without fixtures, in an awful fix.” 
Planché’s Good Woman in the Wood. 
“T don’t like quarrels washed out with palm-soap.” 
F. Talfourd’s Shylock. 
Grat. “1 see then, by your pruning knife, of course, 
Though you hate pig, you're partial to prune sauce. 
Shy. “ A source you’il find for cooking your friend’s goose.” 


Ibid. 


“Oh! flattering foresight! see 
Her bundle made to /undle off with me.” 
Planche'’s King Charming. 

&«. &c., for such examples might be extended ad 
infinitum. But I would especially mention Poole's 
Hamlet Travestie, with its clever annotations after 
the manner of Johnson, Steevens, and the Shak- 
sperian commentators, wherein many specimens of 
modern slang are elucidated in the most amusing 
manner: e.g. rig, paws off, gab, diddled, up to 
snuff, all gammon, mill him, bread-basket, dish’d, 
dash my wig, all dickey, my eye and tommy. I 
transcribe the annotation on this last phrase, for 
the amusement of those who have not the original 
to refer to. 

“ My Eye and Tommy. 

“This is rather an obscure phrase. I suspect the author 
wrote my cwn to me, and that the passage originally stood 
thus: — 

But I have that without you can't take from me, 

As my black clothes are all my own to me. 
The whole passage, which before was unintelligible, is by 
this slight alteration rendered perfectly clear, and may be 
thus explained;—you may disapprove of my outward 
appearance, but you cannot compel me to alter it; foryou 
have no control over that which I wear without, as my 
black clothes are all my own to me—i.e. my personal pro- 
perty —not borrowed from the royal wardrobe, but made 
expressly for me, and at my own expense. 

“ WARBURTON. 

“ Here is an elaborate display of ingenuity without ac- 
euracy. He that will wantonly sacrifice the sense of his 
author to a supererogatory refinement, may gain the ad- 
miration of the unlearned, and excite the wonder of the 
ignorant; but of obtaining the praise of the illuminated, 
and the approbation of the erudite, let him despair. 

“ My eye and Tommy (i.e. fudge) is the true reading, 
and the passage, as it stands, is correct. JOHNSON. 

“In the Iyghte Tragycall History of Master Thomas 
Thumbe, bl. let., no date, I find ‘’Tis all my eye and Betty 
Martin, used in the same sense. If the substitution of 
‘Tommy’ for ‘ Betty Martin’ be allowed, Dr. Johnson’s 
explanation is just. STEEVENs.” 


Hood's humorous Poems would also afford several 
examples for Mr. Hotten’s Dictionary. Also Mat- 





thews’ At Homes, and the younger Colman’s works 


| would supply some omitted words; e.g. casting 


sheeps-eyes at a person :— 

“ But he, the beast! was casting sheep-eyes at her, 
Out of his bullock head.” 

Broad Grins, p. 57. 
See also (in Broad Grins) “ Crow-thumping,” p. 
55.; “Odrabbit,” 79. ;“ Mulligrubs,” 85. ; “ Dollies,” 
109.; “Jemmy,” 116. for illustrations of slang 
words. . 

Of the modern sense of the word Bore, the 
Prince Consort made an amusing and effective use 
in his masterly address to the British Association, 
at Aberdeen, Sept. 14. 1859. He said (as re- 
ported by The Times) :— 

“T will not weary you by further examples, with which 
most of you are better acquainted than | am myself, but 
merely express my satisfaction that there should exist 
bodies of men who will bring the well-considered and 
understood wants of science before the public and the 
Government, who will even hand round the begging-box 
and expose themselves to refusals and rebuffs to which all 
beggars are liable, with the certainty, besides, of being 
considered great bores. Please to recollect that this species 
of bore is a most useful animal, well adapted for the ends 
for which nature intended him. He alone, by constantly 
returning to the charge, and repeating the same truths 
and the same requests, succeeds in awakening attention 
to the cause which he advocates, and obtains that hearing 
which is granted him at last for self-protection, as the 
minor evil compared to his importunity, but which is re- 
quisite to make his cause understood.” 

The Gradus ad Cantabrigiam (which the com- 
piler of the Dictionary does not appear to have 
made use of) suggests the derivation of bore, 
as probably from Bapos, onus, molestia — whence 
burden. * * 

“. . . It has been proved by quotation from Shak 
speare, that the word Lore, in the above sense, is not pecu- 
liar to the moderns. In the historical play of Henry the 
Eighth, the Duke of Buckingham says to Norfolk, al- 
luding to Cardinal Welsey, 

“*] read in his looks 
Matters against me, and his eye revil‘d 
Me, as his object: at this instant, 
Ile Lores me with some trick.” 
This Shakspearian use of the word is worthy of 
notice. (Vide Henry V11I., Act I. Se. 1.) 

Baas in the Slang dictionary appears to apply 
to money: but the modern use might have been 
given, i. e. a pair of trousers, — used in conjunc- 
tion with other words of modern slang, viz. a 
pair of loud bags (of a vulgar flaunting colour or 
pattern), quiet bags (gentlemanly), and go-to- 
meeting bags (one’s “ best” trousers). In addi- 
tion to these and similar adjectives, we also now 
hear of a fetid waistcoat, &c., this expression 
being the equivalent of loud. Bap should have 
been here inserted in the Dictionary ; “ he went 
to the bad.” “ Boc-Trotrer, satirical name for 
an Irishman,” says the Dictionary. But Camden, 
speaking of the “ debatable land” on the borders 
of England and Scotland, says, “ both these dales 
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breed notable bog-trotters.” Cap should include 
“9 vulgar” as well as “ a mean” fellow. Cuaun- 
ters should include horse-chaunters, i. ce. those 
who sell unsound horses for sound ones. CHEEK 
should include cheek by jowl: 
“ To say the truth, a modern versitier 
Clap’d cheek by jow! 
With Pope, with Dryden, and with Prior.” 

(G. Colman the Ye unger.) 
Cock should include the “ cock of a school,” 
cock over a person,” “ to cock his back.” 


tO 


* Enough to cock the Lickey’s back,” 

says (alluding to the neighbouring hill) the author 
(John Crane *) of a very curious book of Poems 
printed at Bromsgrove early in the present cen- 
tury, wherein the writer rhymes in Hudibrastic 
verse with considerable ease and ability, and in- 
dulges in colloquialisms and slang, from which 
many specimens might be selected for the Dic- 
tionary. The term “a Gent” occurs in this 
book ; and in the poem “ Jest for Jest” are these 
lines :— 











“( h 
Odds 
«ANY 
‘ 1! = } ke 
* All our strutting bucks 
J 1 hands, like * Acek, heek, all my bucks 
Swell‘d till his waistcoat lost a | n, 
I Bromsgrove men at ‘ mutt 


To return to Mr. Hotten’s Dictionary. CoLiar 
she uld ine lu le collur'd-up, i. Coy whe na person is 
kept close to his business (see “ Out of Collar aw” 
Dow should include the College Don; for whom 
the extinct word scull is made to do duty. Fat 
should include the sense in which a person is said 
to cut up fat, i.e. to leave a large fortune at his 
death. 1 believe also that it is a theatrical term: 
a “part” with plenty of fat in it being one that 
affords the actor an opportunity for effective dis- 
play. Hanp is also used as thus—a cool hand, 
explained by Sir Thomas Overbury to be “ one 
who accounts bashfulness the wickedest thing in 
the world, and therefore studies impudence.” 
H ALF should inclu le half-t thed and half-cracked, 
as well as half-foolish. Ivortes is a name also 
for dice as well as teeth. Dice, too, are called 
bones, and also St. Hugh's bones. (Query, why ?) 
Muck should include mucher, “ he went a fearful 
mucker, &c.” When a person makes a bad dash 
at anything, and fails,—whether he is thrown from 
his horse when taking a leap, or makes “ con 
fusion worse confounded ” of his college examina- 
tions. Prcx should be followed by pe cher, pluck, 
or courage, —“ keep up your pecker ;” “ never 
say die!” Purn should include such meanings as 
are attached to the phrases, “ don't care a pin,” 








* Not mentioned in Chambers’ Biogray hical IlNustra- 
tions of Worcestershire. 
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“ not worth a pin.” Provcuen has also the same 
University meaning as plucked; also called gulphed. 
Por should include the meaning contained in the 
phrase “ make the pot boil.’’ “ Alas: in classical 
times, the corpse was reduced to ashes, which 
were placed in an urn or pot, so that when a 
man died, it could be said of him ‘he is gone & 
pot!’” Sor sbould include “ pay your shot; 
and “ to make a shot,” when a man gives a auess, 
“ A bad shot” is one of the worst exposures of 
his ignorance that an University man, when up 
for examination, can make. Snuy should include 
the sense used in “ fighting shy of any person.” 
Snip might also be followed by Snyder. Srort, 
The Gradus ad Cantabrigiam (or Gradus ad Cant. 
as it might very properly be termed) says, this is 
‘‘a word sacred to men of fashion. Whatever 
they do is nothing but sporting. ‘ One man sports 
a paradoxical walking-stick. (Grose’s Olio.) 
Another sports his beaver at noon-day — sports 
his dog and his gun— sports his shooting-jacket.” 
“ With regard to the knowing word Srort, they 
(the Cantabrigians) sported knowing, and they 
sported ignorant — they speyrted an Egrotat, and 
they sported a new coat — they sported an Evxeat: 
they sported a Dormiat, &c.”—(Gent. Mag. Dec. 
1794.) 

It would fill a not very small volume (though 
not a particularly interesting one) to give the 
examples of University slang, both ancient and 
modern, but I will content myself by a reference 
to the various uses to which the word Cut is put. 
(Vide Gradius ad Cant., and Gi nt. Mag. Dec. 
1794.) 

‘Tick, in the sense of on ticket, or on trust,— 
says the compiler of Mr. Hotten’s Dictionary, — 
was “in use 1668." The Grad. ad Cunt. assigns 
an earlier date: “ No matter upon landing whether 
you have money or no—you may swim in twentie 
of their boats over the river upon. ticket.” 
(Decker’s Gul's Hornbook, 1609.) Tiep-vur should 
include the meaning of “ married”; some jocose 
connection, perhaps, with the halter (altar). 
Twi should include “ hop the twig,” which may 
be elegantly translated by “cut your stick.” 
Wipe-awakeE: the explanation might be added, 
that it was so called from never having a nap. 
Woopen-sroon should include the archery term, 
which also suggests the addition of Petticoat. (In 
this page of the Dictionary, p. 117., there is an 
error of the press,—‘ pens” for “ Fens; and 
Resticus, p. 84., should be rusticus.) 

The English Spy would afford a rich mine for 
the working of a Slang Dictionary. Here is 2 
specimen nugget :— 

“ Most noble cracks, and worthy cousin trumps, — per- 
mit me to introduce a brother of the togati, fresh as a new- 
blown rose, and innocent as the lilies of St. Clements. 
Be unto him ever ready to promote his wishes, whetber 
for spree or sport, in term and out of term,— against the 
Inquisition and their bull-dogs—the town and the 
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argees — well blunted or stiver cramped —against dun or 
don iol 5 wig 30 May you never want a bumper 
of bishop. . 250.) 


An article entitled “Gents,” in the Saturday 
Review tor Sept. 24, 1859, also directs attention to 


another likely mine; and Silk and Scarlet would | 


appear to be one of the new books of the season 
from which a gleaning might be made. But my 
note has already too greatly trespassed upon your 
space, and I therefore hasten on to notice a few 
words omitted from Mr. Hotten's Dictionary. 
Beetle-squashers, large feet. Buff, the bare 
skin 
When ou 


butt." — 


pair were soused enough, and returned in their 
Mr. Hughes’ “ Magic Lay of the Une-hors 
Chay,” Blackwood, 1821.) 
Bustle, money —“ draw the bustle.” Coper, a 
horse-dealer. Crumbs, “to pick up one’s crumbs.” 
Daddles, hands—“ tip us your daddles.” Fin is 
also used in the same sense; and, further, hands 
are termed flapper-shakers. Brandy and port mixed 
in equal quantities is (in slang) called flesh and 
blood. A ginger is a showy, fast horse. Golgotha, 
a hat, “the place of a skull.” Goggles are spec- 
tacles.* Hangman's wages is an equivalent for 
thirteenpence halfpenny (why?). Slash, “a regular 
hash ;" “he made quite a hash of it.” Malting, 
drinking beer. Queer, used as a verb; “to queer 
a flat, to puzzle or confound a gull, or silly fellow.” 
See Don Juan (and also the notes thereupon), 
Canto xi. 19., where is another word omitted in 
the Dictionary — spellken, a theatre :— 
“ Who in a row like Tom could lead the van, 
Booze in the ken, or at the spellken hustle ? 
Who queer a flat?” &c. 
Rails, as “ front-rails,” i.e. the teeth, also called 
“head-rails.” Strong, “ to come it strong.” Wool- 
bird,a lamb. The “wing of a wool-bird” isa 
shoulder of lamb. 

I will conclude with a few guesses and queries. 
Is blowen, one whose reputation is blown upon or 
damaged ? May not button have taken its meaning 
of “a decoy, sham purchaser,” from its connexion 
with “ Brummagem” (i.e. Bromwich-ham), which 
was often used asa synonym fora sham? ook, 
“a clergyman ;” perhaps, not only from the black 
dress, but from the cock-robin nursery song — 

“T says the Rook 

With my little book, 

I'll be the Parson.” 
Parson Rook” came to be a general ex- 
pression. ‘I, “to suit to a t,”—perhaps, from the 
T square of carpenters. Tile, “a hat”— {rom its 
covering-in the head ? or, from the square college 
cap?—also termed “ mortar-board” by the pro- 


Whence “ 


* In this Slang Dictionary, I find “ GiGLamps, spec- 
tacles. University.” If the compiler has taken this epithet 
from Verdunt Green, I can only say that I consider the 
word not to be a “ University” word in general, but as 
only due to the inventive genius of Mr. Bouncer in parti- 
cular, C. Breve. 
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fane. Whence the derivation of 2ip, “a rake, a 
libertine?” [remember a person reading the letters 
R. I. P. (Requiescat in Pace) on the top of a tomb- 
stone, as one word ; and soliloquising, “ Rip! well, 
he was an old rip, and no mistake !” 

Curubert Bepe 





BMlinor Notes. 


The Old French Invasion. —I do not know 
where I picked up the enclosed; perhaps it is in 
print somewhere. Nevertheless it would not be 
amiss to put it in “ N. & Q.” just now, would it ? 

J.C. 
critten by Professor Porson, during the Alarr 
of the French Invasion. 
“ Ego nunquam audivi such terrible news 
As at this present tempus my senses confuse. 
I’m drawn for a miles; I must go cum Marte, 
And, comminus ense, engage Buonaparte. 


“ Said to be 


* Such tempora nunquam videbant majores, 
For then their opponents had different mores, 
But we will soon prove to the Corsican Vaunter 
Though times may be changed, Britons never mutantur. 


*Mehercle! this Consul non potest be quict, 
His word must be lex — and when he says fiat, 
Quasi Deus, he thinks we must run at | 


his nod, 
But Lritons were ne'er good at running, by G—- 


Per mare, I rather am led to opine 

To meet British naves he would not incline, 
Lest he should in mare profundum be drowned, 
Et cum alga, non laura, his caput be crowned. 


But allow that this boaster in Britain could land, 

Multis cum aliis, at his command, 

Here are lads who wiil meet — aye —and properly 
work ‘em, 

And speedily send them, ni fallor, in Orcum. 


‘ Nunc let us, amici, join manus et cordis, 
And use well the vires Dii Boni afford us; 
Then let nations combine, Britain never can fall; 


She’s — multum in parvo —a match for them all.” 


Sir Walter Raleigh, presumed Relic of.—In the 
house in which Sir Walter Raleigh is said to have 
resided at Mitcham, and which has recently been 
pulled down, was discovered a well staircase of 
wood. The newel of this staircase tradition says 
was formed of the mainmast of one of the ships in 
which Raleigh sailed for the Western Hemisphere. 
The newel (or mast, if it be so,) lies in Dodd's 
timber yard at Mitcham, and may easily be ex- 
amined by those who are curious on the subject. 
I merely give this as a Note. Roya.ist. 
[A resident at Mitcham informs us that this place was 
pulled down between twenty and thirty y 
when the discovery was made; 


irs since, 
and, moreover, that at 
the foot of this well-staircase was a box of nautical in- 


| struments, but what became of them is not known. } 


Sermons before the Battle of Bothwell Bridge. — 
I discovered lately, in looking over an old Bible 
of the “ breeches” edition, which has long been 
in the possession of my family, two marginal 


| notes in old and faded b undwriting, which I think 


= 
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may possess interest enough to insure their pre- 
servation in the columns of “ N. & Q.” 

Attached to Joshua, chap. xxii. v. 22.*, is the 
following : — 

“Mr. John Welsh his text 22 Juan. 1679, the morning 
befor Bothwell bridg.” 

The second note is attached to Psalm cxlix., and 
is as follows : — 

“Mr. John Welsh his lectur 22 Jun. 1679, att bodwill 
bridg, from 4 verse to ye end.” 

Both these passages of Scripture are highly ap- 
propriate to the then circumstances of the Cove- 
nanters, as rebels against their king four the sake 
of their religion ; and they are admirably adapted 
to infuse that religious fervour and confidence in 
the righteousness of their cause, so necessary to 
nerve them for the struggle in which they were 
about to engage. Doubtless Mr. John Welsh 
would draw most comforting assurances of vic- 
tory from the fact that, though in rebellion 
against the king, they were, as they believed, 
fighting the Lord's battles, 

“Query, was Mr. John Welsh the original of 
Habakkuk Mucklewrath in Old Mortality ? 

W. D. 


Ancient Entry.—The following curious entry is 
copied from the churchwardens’ account book of 
Bray. The earliest entry in the book is 1602. 

“ Money laide out by the Constables, anno 1620 
» a 
“ Imprms for mendinge of the locke house) ii 
and makinge it cleane - - - ‘ 
Ite laide out by the Jastices prepte fora? 

whipinge poste - ‘ . 
Ite laide out to discharge a prepte for the 

kinge mat'* hownde of iiij q*ters of oate, 

viii trasse of haye, xii trasse of strawe, 

the 30 of June - - 

Ite layde out to discharge a prepte for the 


xv iiij 


princes hownde, the 8*® of Sept’, 1638, viij vj 
two q*ters of oate - 
Ite laide out vpon the rogues when ‘they Vv 
weare had before jae es in bread 7 0 xj 
drinke - 
Ite for havinge the vogue s to the how se of J iii 
correction - - ‘ . 
Ite to William Markam the tythinge man t 
for goinge w™ the rogues at that time > jj 0 
to Readinge - 
Ite for makinge ee a whi ping re “coate and? giz 
hoode- = aA ae ie "J 
Ite for an elle of canvas to that coate - 0 ¥j 


The coate w*® was for him that did whipp 
the rouges [sic] is now delivered this 
ve d. of May, 1622, to Thomas Wynch 
by Richard Martine.” 
4. 


Epitaph of Lieutenant John Western in Dore | 


drecht Cathedral.—TVhe following epitaph is re- 

* “The Le ord God of Gods, the Lord God of Gods, “he 
knoweth, and Israel himself shall know, if by rebellion or 
transgression against the Lord we have done it, save us 
not this day.” 








| corded in Dr. G. D. T. Schotel’s Een Keizerlijk, 


Stadhouderlijk en Koninklijk Bezoek in de O. L. 
Vrouwe-Kerk te Dordrecht, Met Platen en het 
Portret van den Schrijver. (Amsterdam, J. C. 
Loman Jr., 1859), p. 75.: — 


“To tue LAMENTED Memory 


of 
JOHN WESTERN, Ese. 
Lieutenant of His Britannic Majesty’s Frigate Syren, 
and 
As a Testimony of the gallant services performed by Him, 
his Monument is erected, 
by order of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of York. 
Lieutenant Western, 
After distinguishing himself by his Conduct and Iutrepi- 
dity, 
With which he assisted 
The Garrison of Williamstadt 
(in that time besieged by the French), 
Fell early in the career of Glory, 
Having been unfortunately killed by the Enemy, 
off the Moordyck, 
On the Twenty-first Day of March, a.p. 1793, 
In the Twenty-second year of his Age, 
In the service of His Country, 
and in Defence of Holland. 
His Remains 
Were deposited near this place, 

Attended by his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
By the Officers and Seamen of the Royal Navy, 
The Companions of his 
Meritorious exertions, 

And by 
The Brigade of His Britannic Majesty’s Foot Guards 

In Garrison at Dordrecht.” 
J. H. van Lenver. 
Zeyst, near Utrecht. 


Book-stalls.— ‘The great lawyer, Francis Har- 
grave, amassed his extensive and valuable library 
merely by “ picking up” at book- stalls, seldom or 
ever purchasing a volume at what is called a 
“regular” bookseller’s. Parliament granted 80001. 
for the purchase of his library for the British 
Museum. Charles Butler was also a hunter after 
book-stalls, and many a rare book he has secured 
for a few shillings, worth as many pounds. This 
was his frequent boast, and his friend, Serjeant 
Hayward, caught the mania of him. Some years 
since a very early MS. of the Pentateuch, for- 
metly belonging to the learned Ludolph, was 
picked up at a book-stall for a trifling sum. It 
is now in the library of Sion College. I remem- 
ber a book-slaughterers, as it was called, at the 
Drury Lane end of Wych Strect, where the most 
valuable books were constantly being eut up for 
the buttershops and other waste paper marts. 
There are many opera desiderata wanting in the 
British: Museum. It is to be regretted that its 
management does not secure the services of some 
indefatigable bookworm, who knows thoroughly 
these preserves of literature, so that rare “and 
curious works might be added at a small cost. It 
would be money laid out to advantage. 

ABRACADABRA. 
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Minor Querics. 


John Parkinson.—I wish to get information re- 
lative to the family and descendants of John 
Parkinson, the celebrated herbalist. ‘The date of 
his death is stated in all biographical dictionaries 
as unknown, and nothing is said of his family. 
He was, I believe, a native of Nottinghamshire, 
and there he was accustomed to retire for recrea- 
tion in the latter years of his life. Il. F. H. 


William Fynmore arrived in England from Ja- 
maica, 12 July, 1767. What rank in the law did 
he hold? and any other information will oblige 

J.R. 

Litere Regia. — In Crockford’s Clerical Direc- 
ory for 1860, the Bp. of London's degrees are 
stated thus, — M.A. 1836, D.C.L. 1842, D.D. (per 
literas regias) 1856. What are these litere regia ? 
I have heard of degrees by royal mandate at Cam- 
bridge, and of Lambeth degrees conferred by the 
Abp. of Canterbury. But there is no such thing 
that I am aware of at Oxford ; and in the Oxford 
Calendar the Bp. of London is D.C.L. Has the 
Sovereign the power to grant degrees per literas 
regias, independently of Universities? and if so, 
how, and by what document is it exercised ? 
Perhaps some of your readers can enlighten me 
on this point. D.C. L. 


Earl of Northesk.— Can any of your readers 


! 


supply the epitaph of Rear-Admiral the Earl of | 


Northesk, who died May 28, 1831, which is, I be- 
lieve, in the crypt under St. Paul's Cathedral ? 
I know of no work in which it can be found: Sir 
Henry Ellis’s edition of Dugdale’s St. Paul's gives 
the epitaphs in the crypt to the date of publica- 
tion, “1818,” 
cent edition. 

Historical Narrative. — The following is from 
The Times of Dee. 6, reporting a meeting of the 
Christian Doctrine Association, held on the Sun- 
day before at the Carmelite church, Dublin. 


“The oratory was wound up by Father Fox, who gar- 
nished his speech with a telling historical narrative :— 

“He might relate to them that on one occasion an im- 
portant city was besieged, and about being entered by a 
hostile army. In the terror and dismay thus occasioned, 
it was recommended by a holy man that the inhabitants 
should assemble in prayer, and that a slip of paper should 
be furnished to each, inscribed with the pious aspiration, 
‘O! Mary, Immaculate Mother of our God; O! Mary, 
conceived without sin, pray for us, who put our trust in 
thee.” This was done, and from the entire multitude 
arose that fervent prayer to the Mother of God. What 
followed ? 
their enemies retired from before the city, no one could 
tell how. (Immense cheering.) There was no fact in 
history better vouched for or more fully authenticated 
than this. (Cheers.) Therefore he would say to them, 
pray earnestly. Let them pray to God, and invoke the 
help of the glorious Virgin in behalf of the Vicar of Christ 
on earth —in behalf of him whose devotion for Mary had 


Perhaps there may be a more re- | 


F. G. W. | 
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been so nobly signalised in aiding another bright gem to 
her crown of glory. (Cheers.) Let them pray that his 
temporal, as well as his spiritual, power should be secured 
to him, that he and his successors may prosperously rale 
over our Ifoly Charch, and that he and they may meet 
hereafter to dwell in an eternity of bliss for ever.” (Load 
cheers.) 

Where and when is this said to have occurred, 
and by what historian P A. A. R. 


/Eneas Sinith, “ factor to the Earle of Moray.’ 
in 1760. Who was he? SIGMA 


Passage ia “ Clawlian.” —In an old album of 
newspaper cuttings is one from, I think, a Nor- 
thamptonshire paper of 1781, entitled The Kentish 
Yeoman, imitated from Cleudian. In it are the 
following lines : — 

“Who though but bred in Norwood’s neighbouring town, 

Egregious novice, knows no more of town 

Than what from thence the distant view presents 

Of glittering towers and lofty battlements ; 

From harvests, not Lord Mayors, the year computes, 

And change of season marks by change of fruits.” 

“Lord Mayor” is no doubt the equivalent of 
consul, but I have not been able to find the pas- 
sage imitated in Claudian. Cun any reader of 
“N. & Q.” direct me to it there or elsewhere ? 

A. A. R. 

Ferdinand Siyth Stuart. — Tie Duke of Mon- 
mouth (natural son of Cha. II.) married, first, the 
Duchess of Buccleuch; and, secondly, Henrietta 
Maria Wentworth, Baroness of Nettlested, and 
by her had one son, who was deemed illegitimate, 
and was consequently disinherited. But one Col. 
Smyth, an adherent of his father's, took him to 
Paris and bad him educated, and subsequently left 
him his property, upon which he took the name of 
Smyth in addition to hisown. In after life he took 
part in the Rebellions of 1715 and 1745, and at the 
age of seventy-two was attacked on a bridge in the 
Highlands by three royalist soldiers in expectation 
of reward, when he fell over the parapet and was 
drowned, together with two of his assailants. This 
Col. Wentworth-Smyth left a son Ferdinand (six 
years old) by Eleanor, daughter of Sir Robert 


| Needham, a great-granddaughter of the Duke of 


Lo! in the silence of the night the host of | 


Monmouth. I[e, Ferdinand Smyth-Stuart, spent 
some time at the University of Edinburgh, where 
he studied medicine, but afterwards emigrated to 
America, and settled in Maryland, where he acted 
in the twofold character of physician and planter. 

When the American war broke out he became 
a captain in the West Virginian regiment, and 
was taken prisoner and kept in irons for eighteen 
months in Philadelphia. Afterwards he was cap- 
tain in the Loyal American Regiment, and was 
afterwards transferred to what is now the 42nd 
llighlanders. Ie had landed property to the ex- 
tent of 65,000 acres, which he valued at 244,0002., 
which he lost, for which the British government gave 


| him 8007. a year as a compensation, which was after 
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a while withdrawn. He was then reduced to 


great poverty, and was glad to accept the office of 


barrack-master. After that he returned to this 
country, and settled in Vernon Place, Bloomsbury 
Square. Ile was unfortunately knocked down and 
run over by a carriage at the corn r of Southamp- 
ton Street, and killed, December 20, 1814, leaving 
a widow destitute, two sons, and a daughter. 

Can you give me any information concerning 
those sons or their descendants? BristTo.iensts. 


Captain Thomas Rudd,—Can any of your 
readers supply me with the date and places of 
death and burial of this officer, or any particulars 
of his services and history? By the Army List 
he seems to have been appointed chief engineer 
July 4, 1627, which office he retained, very pro- 
bably, till the death of Charles I. In 1650 he 
published a work called Practical Geometry in 
two parts; and in 1651 Eucelid’s Elements of Gee- 
metry ; in both of which he styles himself * Chief 
Engineer to his late Majesty.” M. S. R. 


Snuffboxes in Memoriam of Robert Emmett. — 
A friend has lately shown me a snuffbox, made of 
box-wood, in the fashion of a coffin, with a death’s 
head and cross-bones inlaid in ivory on the im- 
moveable part of the lid. He has informed me, 
on the information of others, that the snuff boxes 
of which this is one, were conceived and made at 
Dublin on the occasion of the execution of Robert 
Emmett, and were greedily bought by the friends 
of that agitator, and the enemies of the existing 
government. 

Is this information correct? Can any reader 
of * N. & Q.” give me any farther light upon this 
subject ? H. C. C. 


The Murder of Sir Roger Beler, and the Laws 
of Chivalry.— On the 29th of January, 1326, Sir 
Roger Beler, of Kirby-Belers in this county, one 
of the Barons of the Exchequer, was waylaid and 
murdered, when on his way to Leicester, by his 
neighbour Sir Eustace de Folville, between whom 
a deadly feud existed, or rather on the part of the 
latter against the former. 

Sir Roger was killed on the spot; but in the 
affray Sir Eustace was wounded with an arrow 
by one of the Judge’s attendants, which caused 
his death shortly afterwards. 

Alicia, the widow of De Beler, prosecuted the 
appeal of murder; and the king granted a com- 
mission of oyer and terminer for the trial of the 
offenders; all the survivors, however, fled the 
country, and escaped the penalty of the crime in 
which they had participated. 

The two deceased knights were interred in the 
south aisle of their respective churches of Kirby- 
Belers and Ashby-Folville, in which their tombs 
may yet be seen; their effigies, in alabaster, 
being almost identical in design. Sir Roger Be- 
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ler is represented as clad from head to foot in the 
rich and picturesque armour of the period, whilst 
on his sureoat appears the outline of a lion ram- 
pant (argent), his heraldic device. He wears a 
jewelled girdle, but neither shield, sword, nor 
dagger; whilst above the tomb are suspended 
portions of his funeral atchievement, consisting of 
helmet and crest, and a gauntlet and spur, but no 
offensive weapons. 

In like manner no weapons are represented on 
the tomb of Sir Eustace de Folville, whilst the 
fragments of his helmet form the only part of his 
funeral atchievement now remaining. 

I seek to be informed why both the knights 
should be represented as unarmed. I can under- 
stand why Sir Eustace de Folville, as a felon and 
a convicted murderer, should, by the laws of chi- 
valry, be thus degraded by being deprived of his 
arms; but why is his victim similarly represented, 
with the exception of the heraldic device on his 
surcoat ? Wiruram Ketty. 


Leicester. 


“ The Load of Mischief."—Can any of your 
readers explain a sign once in the city of Norwich, 
termed “ The Load of Mischief?” 

It represented a man carrying his drunken wife 
on his shoulders, who has a bottle in one hand, a 
glass in the other, with a monkey on her shoulders 
and a magpie on her head. ie Be 

E. Farrer.—Can you give me any biographical 
particulars regarding E. Farrer, a gentleman of 
Oundle, who published Zhe Trial of Abraham, a 
dramatic poem, 1790, 8vo.? Was the author of 
the same family as Nicholas Ferrar (or Farrer), 
the friend of George Herbert ? R. Ines. 


Lopez de Vega. — Who is the translator of 
Romeo and Juliet, a comedy written originally in 
Spanish by that celebrated dramatic poet, Lopez 
de Vega, 8vo., 1770. (London ?) R. Ines. 





fMinor Queries with Answers. 

“ Puppy-Pie.”"—W hat is the origin of the slang 
question which is said so especially to infuriate 
bargees on the Thames, viz., ** Who ate the puppy 
pie under Marlow Bridge?” P. J. W. 


[A gentleman residing at Marlow, whose larder was 
occasionally robbed by the “bargees,” had a puppy-pie 
prepared, and planted as a trap. The larder was again 
assailed, and the pie carried off and eaten with great re- 
lish under Marlow Bridge on board a barge. Hence the 
galling interrogatory, “ Who ate the puppy-pie under 
Marlow Bridge?” At some parts of the river we under- 
stand the question is, “ Who ate the cat?” Where Father 
Thames flows by Cookham in Berkshire, the inquiry ad- 
dressed to the bargees is peculiar: —“ Has he got his 
shoon on?” (Shoon =shoes.) The facts are these. It 
having been remarked that the bargees were “ after” a 
calf grazing in the churchyard, the calf was withdrawn 
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r dark, and a donkey substituted. Sheltered by shades | 


f night the bargees came, and walked off with the don- 
] lich they slaughtered, and partook of with much 
faction rhe dire repast concluded, not before, one 
of the party took up a foot of the supposed calf, and ex- 
claimed, “He has got his shoon on!” “ Who ate the leg 
of mutton?” “Who stole the goose?” are libellous in- 
sinuations addressed to the police. All this is English, 

y Ex h indeed; but “Who ate the donkey?” 
isSpanish. When the French troo ps were escaping from 
Spain after the battle of Vittoria, a party of stragglers 
entered a Spanish village, and demanded rations. The 

lagers, always hostile to the French, and now em- 
boldened by the success of the British arms, slaughtered 
a donkey, cut it up, and served it to their hated foes 
(who were in a starving state and very glad to get it) as 
eal. Next morning the French, pursuing their march to 
rontier, were waylaid by the villagers in a ravine, 
and many of them cut off; the Spaniards, during the 
nurderous assault, shouting perpetually, “Who ate the 
donkey ?” 

A Harrington. —In Ben Jonson's The Devil is 

Ass, Act II. Se. 1., Meercraft says, — 


“ Yes, Sir, it’s cost to penny hal’penny farthir 
O* the back side, there you may see it, read ; 
I will not bate a Harrington o’ the sum.” 














‘hat is the meaning of the phrase “I will not 
te a Harrington?” 

Colman, in his notes to the comedy, merely ob- 

rves that the author’s contemporaries used the 
xpression as he does, and for example quotes 
from Sir Henry Wotton’s Lefters, “I have lost 
four friends and not gotten the value of one 
Harrington ;” but confesses his ignorance of the 
iginal of it. SANDGATE. 


John Harington, creat bday Ba 


W 
I 





Harington of 





Ext the county of Rutland, obtained a patent on 
te hly discreditable to _= 31. for the issue of 
these pieces, which were - forced into circulation by the 
King’s proclamation, May 19, 1613. Llence the der 

na f “Harringtons.” — The tokens encountered the 
contempt and scorn of all persons to whom they wer 


tendered, as heing of the smallest possible value, and 





were the objects of sarcastic allusion by dramatists, poets, 
l wits Drunken Barnaby (Part ut. p. 83. « lit. 1820 
it s this coin, on his arrival at the town of that 
“ Thence to Harrington, be 
F< mavens so gave a toke 
lo a beggar that did crave it,” 
I rrency of the toker s 


James I. was by proclamation, May 3 
and, on the decease ( 
Ha ton, the patent was granted, July 11, 1626, t 
Frances Duchess of Rix hmond, and to Sir Francis Crane, 
Knight, who was the King’s representative. Vide Beau- 
foy’s London Ti Jesmen’s Toke ns, p. 9 2nd edit., ar 

Nares’s Glossary, s. v.} 





The Flower Pot, Bish opsgate Street Within. — 
I am curious to learn whether this is an historic 
sign, i. e. whether it dates from “the counterfeit 
association” to restore James IT., for which Bishop 
Sprat was taken up, and the Duke of Marl- 
borough sent to the Tower, in 1692. The exist- 


ence of the plot is treated by the Duchess of 
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Marlborough, in her Memoirs, with unequivocal 
contempt. “Soon after the Princess’ going to 
Sion,” she says, “a dreadful plot broke out, which 
was said to be hid somewhere in a flower-pot, and 
my Lord Marlborough was sent to the Tower.” 
It appears that the signatures to this paper of the 
duke, the bishop, and others, were forged by two 
men of infamous character, one of whose emissa- 
ries found means to conceal the paper in Bishop 
Sprat’s house at Bromley in Kent, where it was 
found in a flower-pot by the king’s messenger, 
who thereupon secured the prelate. Now “the 
very flower-pot ” was, in Horace Walpole’s time, 
preserved at Matson, near Gloucester, the family 
seat of the Selwyns, and the relic I dare say is 
there still. But what I am anxious to learn is, 
whether “the Flower I "sign at Bishopsgate 
dates from tl nt. Bishops is noted for 
its old inns, and possibly “the Flower Pot” may 


be one of them. Joun Times. 
































{ ‘ I An 
LV 1, as stated by the editor 
1 Ti 141., 15 
He v f tlow field, vulgd, 
t, 1 from the ea resentations 
iti igel Gabriel 1 Mary, 
n which either lilies we placed in h !, or they 
vere set as an a vase. As Romanism de- 
lined, tl ingel 1, and the lily-pot became a 
va r the Virgin was omitted, 
! r i l only the v of tlowers. Since, to 
make t! re ur stakab! ‘ nna tlemen, 
with hat in han superseded the flora : s 
t ] t I ry tl 1 
td) I] —Can you me vil ma- 











| memorialised in the 1 wi 
Low Levton in Essex: “ Sacred 
to the memory of Da Lewis, Esq., who d the 8th 
ay of A 1769, ed seventy-sev vears: a ea 
favourite « »M u xceller 3 in 
I etr ufliciently testif 
‘Inspired verse ma t I liv 
Fut no } t! ' 
He married Mary beer of Newdiente ( 
1 merchant, wh ent is I 
church.” 


Anne Cromwell: Mary More.—Can you give 
me any account of the two following poetesses 
and their works? Ist. Ann Cromwell, aut! 


yr 
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«“ Poems,” Harleian MS. 2311.; 2nd. Mary More, 


author of “ Poems,” Harleian MS. 3918. 
R. Ixeuts. 


{ Anne Cromwell was the daughter of Richard Cromwell, 
Esq., son and heir of Henry Cromwell, Esq., of Upwood. 
She married her seco cousin Henry Cromwell, alias 
Williams, Knight of the Royal Oak. Mrs. Anne Williams 
seems really to have been attached to the Royal cause 
and family, a merit her husband only affected, as he was 
courtier both to his cousin Oliver the Protector and 
King Charles II. She survived her husband, and resided 
at Ramsey upon a narrow income, where she was buried, 
Jan. 10, 1687-8. For the contents of her MS. volume in 
the British Museum consult the Index to the Har. 
MSS., also Noble’s T/ouse of Cromwell, i. 73. 250. — M: ry 
More, according to Walpole, “was a lady who painted for 
her amusement, and was grandmother of Mr. Pitfield; in 
the family are her and her husband’s portraits by herself. 
In the Bodleian Library is a picture that she gave to it, 
which, by a strange mistake, is called Sir Thomas More, 
though it is evidently a copy of Cromwell Earl of Essex. 


Robert Whitehall, a facetious poetaster and Fellow of 


Merton College, wrote verses to her in 1674, on her send- 
ing the supposed picture of Sir Thomas More.”—Ane- 
dotes of Painting, ii. 622., edit. 1849; consult also Wood's 
Athene, by Bliss, iy. 178.] 


Bocase Tree. —In Northamptonshire, at one of 
the boundaries of Brigstock Forest, formerly no 
doubt included in the great forest of Rockingham, 
there is an old stone standing, 3 ft. 9 inches high, 
1 ft. 9 inches wide, called “ Bocase Stone.” It is 
of a kind found in the neighbourhood, called 
“ Raunds,” or “ Stanwick stone,” full of shells. 
One side is very smooth ; and on this, quite at the 
upper part, is this inscription in capital letters : — 

“JN THIS PLAES 
GREW BOCASE 
TREE.” 
And lower down, just above the ground : 
“HERE STOOD 
BOCAS 
PREE.” 

The stone is mentioned in the histories of the 
county, but without any explanation of the mean- 
ing. I cannot hear of any local tradition, nor do 


I know of any ancient name of place or person | 


that might elucidate the matter. Perhaps some 
of your readers may be able to say why a tree 


was called Bocase ? H. W. 
{In the following passage there is an apparent allu- 
sion to the tree in question: — “ Upon the Borders of the 


Forrest here, next Brigstock and Sudborough, there is an 
Oak called King Stephen’s Oak, now an old hollow Tree, 
which is famous .... because, according to Tradition, 
King Stephen shot a Deer from this Tree.” — Magna 
Britannia, vol. iii, p. 478. (Nonruamrtonsn.) It is 
hazardous to attempt explanations and etymologies of 
local terms, without a due amount of local information. 
But if we may be permitted to suppose the “ Bocase Tree” 
to have been identical with the tree from which the King 
shot the stag, we would understand by it “ Buck-case 
Tree,” the treenear which a buck was deprived of its 
“ case,” i.e. skinned or flayed. “Case, to skin an animal. 
Cases, skins.” (Halliwell.) The skinning the slaugh- 
tered deer was a standing rule of the chace. “ The Harte 
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and all manner of Deare are fluyne.” 
Venerie or Hunting, p. 241.) Hence the very particular 
directions how, when a “Harte” is killed, “to take off 
his skinne.” The skin of a wild animal was frequently 
called his case, and flaving was called casing. “The 


| flaying, striping [stripping }, and casing of all manner 


chaces.” “You must beginne at the snowt or nose of the 
beast, and so turne his skinne oner his eares all alongst 
the body, vntill you come at the taile...... This is 
called casing.” (P. 241.) So Shakspeare, “We'll make 
more sport with the fox, ere we case him;” and again, in 
a double sense, “ But though my case be a pitiful one, I 
hope I shall not be flay’d out of it.” 

Amongst the old terms corresponding to buck were 
bouc, bueca, and bock. On the whole, then, we are dis- 
posed to regard docase as equivalent to bock-case, or buck- 
case, and as appertaining to the spot where a buck, having 
been slain by a royal hand, was according to due form 


| deprived of his case, or flayed. The buck-case, then, 
| would be simply the buckskin, or buck’s skin. 


Be it observed, however, that, according to the strict 
rules of medieval nomenclature, which with respect to all 
matters connected with hunting were very precise, the 
proper name of the hart’s and deer’s case was skinne or 
coate. This may explain why we find bocase (or buck- 
case) only as a local term, though we have buckeye. 
Buckstone, buckstall (a net for catching deer), &c., all 


| words of more general use. ] 


A Soldier s Epita; oh. — 

“ Whilst I was young, in wars I shed my blood, 
Both for my King and for my Country’s good ; 
In elder years it was my care to be, 

Soldier to Him who shed his blood for me.” 

Can you tell me in what church the above noble 
epitaph is placed? I believe it to be one of very 
old date. Centurion. 

[This epitaph will be found in Waddesdon church, 
Bucks, and reads as follows: “ Guy Carleton, the second 
son of Thomas Carleton of Carleton in Cumberland, was 


| born in the year of Christ 1514, and dying the 1* of 


June, 1608, 
Saluteth the Reader: 

Whilest I was vong in warres I shed my blood 
Both for my King ‘and for my Country’s good: 
In elder years my care was chief to be 
Soldier to Him who shedd his blood for me 
Now restinge here in hope a whyle I lye, 
Farewell, go ‘ood reader, never fear to die.’ 


He was probably father of George Carleton, succes- 
sively Bishop of Llandaff and Chichester. Vide Lips- 
comb’s Bucks, i. 509 ] 





Replies. 
THE UNBURIED AMBASSADORS. 
(2™ S. viii. 377. 443.) 

When A. A.’s Query appeared, I decided on 
waiting the chance of some communication fur- 
nishing an answer tohis inquiry, “who they were.” 
In default of which I had determined to offer my 
reasons for considering the story of the ambassa- 


| dors as altogether a myth. Dr. Rimpavtt's Note, 


however, has rather shaken my theory, and that 
is strengthened by a book which I have raked up, 


(Noble Art of 
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called London in Miniature, without any author's 
name, but published in 1755 by C. Corbett in 
Fleet Street, from which, in the description of 
Westminster Abbey, I make the following ex- 
tract :— 


“In a small chapel adjoining to this is a noble monu- | 


ment of brass, on the side of which lie the bodies of Don 
Pedro Ronquillo, Ambassador from Spain to King Wil- 
liam IIL., and the Count de Briancon, Minister from the 
Duke of Savoy to Queen Anne, who, having never paid 
the debts they contracted here, lie in their coffins, un- 
buried.” 

Here is apparently a circumstantial answer to 
A. A.’s inquiry; but nevertheless I am induced to 
make some observations tending to raise a doubt 
as to the actual facts stated. I should first observe 
that Dr. Rimpavrt's authority is from a book dated 


names, what courts they represented, and when 
they died ? But I was always put off with a slight 
bow and a motion of the hand, as much as to say 
“ask no questions, but follow on with the rest of 
the company.” 

Now, with all its failings and peculiarities, I 
have always considered Dart’s Westmonasterium as 
the best authority for all that relates to the abbey 
up to the time of its publication, of which it gives 
no actual date, but in the title-page it is stated to 
be “ from a Survey taken in the year 1723;" and 
the work must have issued from the press within 
four years from that time, as it is dedicated to 
George II. when still Prince of Wales. It must, 
therefore, be nearly cotemporary with the edition 


| of Macky’s Journey through England quoted by 


in 1724, in which the death of the Spanish am- | 
bassador is alluded to as a recent event, whereas, | 


if he died in the reign of William IIL, it must have 
occurred at least twenty-two years previously. 
The only way to account for this is by supposing 
the publication of 1724 to be a new edition of a 
book originally published many years before.* I 
Lave no knowledge of the book in question, and 
cannot therefore judge whether this is probable. 
In the further observations which I have to 
wake, I should premise that the coffins were not, 
as A. A. states, in one of the chapels on the south- 
east side of the choir, but in the small chapel on 
the south-east side of Henry VII.’s chapel, which 
contains the large brass tomb of Lewis Duke of 
Richmond and Lenox. This tomb so entirely occu- 
pies the space of this chapel that there was barely 
room for the two coffins in question to lie on the 
pavement at the base of two sides of the tomb. 
They were both of very large size, and both origi- 


Dr. Rimpavtt. Yet Dart takes no notice what- 
ever of the coflins, or of the story of the ambassa- 
dors, which, from the minute details he gives of 


| all that was then visible above ground, and his 


general tendency for gossip, I think it scarcely 
probable he would have omitted, if they were then 
existing. And it is to be observed that at least 


| ten years had then elapsed since the death of 
, Queen Anne, in whose reign the most recent of 
| the two occurrences is stated to have taken place. 


| very much overcrowded. 


nally covered with crimson velvet, but so much | 


faded, decayed, and soiled, that they bore all the 
appearance of having been exhumed after many 
years of actual interment. 


sponding opposite one, which contains the tomb 
of Villiers Duke of Buckingham) is inaccessible 
otherwise than by scaling the stone screen by 
which it is enclosed, about four feet in height, and 
it was only by looking over the screen that the 
coffins could be seen, as I have often done on my 
visits to the abbey for a period of a quarter of a 


a . - | been the case. 
The chapel in question (as well as the corre- | 


Dart gives a minute account of all the inter- 
ments which had taken place in the vaults of 
Henry VII.’s chapel down to his time, and it is 
evident from his accounts that. they; were then 
Now if any one would 
take the pains to ascertain how many farther in- 
terments took place therein, between the year 
1723 and till towards the end of the reign of 
George II., which I have not the leisure or means 
of doing, but which I have good reason to believe 
to have included a great many, I do not think it 
would have been possible to make room for them 
without displacing some of their preoccupants, and 
I think it more than probable that this may have 
Dart mentions several foreigners 
who had been thus interred, most probably Dutch 
noblemen who had died in England in the reign of 
William LIL, and who may have been thus ex- 
truded some forty or fifty years afterwards, hav- 


| ing no family connexions or representatives in 


England to resist such an act of violation, which 


| may in fact have been intended as only a tem- 


century previous to the coffins having been re- | 


moved, and as I presume interred, or, according 
to my notion, re-interred, and which I believe to 
have been about the year 1820. On these occa- 
sions I sometimes ventured to ask the vergers 
(who always repeated without variation the same 
story about the ambassadors) what were their 





[* This work was first published anonymously in 1714, 
and has been frequently confounded with De Foe’s Tour 
through Great Britain. Vide Gough’s British Topog. i. 39., 
ed. 1789, and “N. & Q.” 1" , i. 205. — Ep. ] 


porary expedient, but being deposited for the 
nonce in a place where they were not likely to be 
molested, they were suffered so to remain from 
year to year; and these being known to be the 
cofiins of foreigners, of whom little else was known, 
the story about the unpaid debts might have been 
a matter of surmise, which by degrees became an 


established fact. 


Tam aware that my theory is in itself in a great 
measure founded on surmise. If the tradition is 


| really founded on fact, it might, I should think, 


be set at rest by any one who has the opportu- 
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nity of consulting the archives of the Foreign 
Office or the State Paper Office. 

In conclusion, 1 cannot but observe how 
strongly is herein verified the proverb, “ Out of 
sight, out of mind.” <A, A. (than whom I believe 
there is no one better qualified to throw light on 
most subjects connected with the abbey) seems to 
treat the very existence of these coflins as a mat- 
ter of tradition: whereas scarcely forty years 
have elapsed since their disappearance, which was 
after the coronation of George LV. in 1821. In 
setting matters to rights after the abbey had been 
fitted up for that occasion, many removals and 
alterations took place, some of them judiciously, 
amongst which these may be reckoned, but many 
of them very far otherwise. This might consti- 
tute an interesting subject of inquiry to those 
who are disposed to take it up. M. H. 


If one of the bodies were that of Don Pedro 
Ronquillo, as Dr. Rimpavcr with great probabi- 
lity informs us, it must have been that of the 
Spanish ambassador in the time of James IL, 
whose house was sacked by the mob in December, 
1688, and who was afterwards lodged at St. 
James's in almost regal state. That he was very 
much in debt we have several authorities cited by 
Baron Macaulay, vol. ii. 560. ; but if the body was 

rrested for debt, how came it rx the church ? 
In old times we hear of corpses being arrested in 
the way ¢o the church, but surely, when once 
cithin the consecrated ground they were privi- 
leged. Farther on, in his admirable History (vol. 
ii. 599.), the Baron tells us that Ronquillo (who 
by the way had always in.some degree opposed 
Father Peters and the ultra party) reported to 
his court very favourably on the part of William. 
Is it possible he could have so far offended the 
Papal See by this as to have incurred the censure 
of excommunication ? If so, his own people would 
not have buried him, and there might have been 
some difficulty on the part of the Church of England. 
Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” inform us 
farther on this point; can they give any particu- 
lars as to the law of arrest as regarded dead 
bodies ; and can they tell us who was the tenant 
of the other coffin, if there were two, as my infor- 
mant states ? A. A. 


As I do not think that the Query on this subject 
propounded by A. A. has as yet received any 
answer, perhaps the following extract from The 
Letters of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mana, 
concluding series, vol. i. p. 193., may help him: — 

“ But pray, has the Marshal consigned to you the reve- 
nues of the duchy? tell you, you will be Jankrupt ; 
you will lie above ground in a velvet coffin, like the 
Spanish ambassadors in Westminster Abbey! ” 

Joun Pavin Putruirs. 

Haverfordwest. 


EBIKON BASILIKE. 
(2”¢ S. viii. 356. 444.) 
In “N. & Q,,” 1* S. vi. 361., I described a very 


choice copy of his book in the original morocco 
binding, and with the royal arms on the sides (in- 
advertently stated to be those of the Stuarts before, 
instead of after the Union), and containing some 
very curious MS. chronosticha and verses. 

This is, no doubt, as well as B. H. C.’s copy, of 
the first edition. The pagination of my copy, 
however, is so excessively irregular that I think it 
better to give an account of it, with a view of 
affording a means of comparison with other copies, 

The title is exactly as B. H. C. gives it, ex cept 
that the text in the Romans is denoted by an 8 in- 
stead of viii. Then follow four pages of Contents, six 
of a Relation of the King’s Speech to his Children, 
one of an Epitaph upon ‘King Charles, signed I. i. 
(Qu. Jos. Huit?) ‘Then M: arshall’s fol ling x plate, 
but no Errata, as described in the e litor’s com- 
munication. The pagination goes on regularly up 
to p. 129, save that P- 9 has no numeral at all; 79 
is put for 76, and 72 and 73 are transposed. In- 
stead of 130, 134 follows 129, then 135 for 131, 
133 for 132, 12 for 133, 131 and 132 for 134 
and 135; then 136 follows, and all is correct up 
o p. 150, for which 110 is substituted, and 111 
for 151, 114 and 145 are put for 154 and 155, 
and so on up to 148, which stands for 158. 
Then 19 does duty for 159, 150 for 160, and 
so on ten less till we come to 173, for which 
137 stands ; then all regular, on the same plan, up 
to 208 (except that 200 is misprinted for 203, and 
p- 209 has no-pagination). Suddenly, for p. 210, 
we find 108, and this continues, with the exception 
of 14 for 149, till we come to p. 154, after which 
follows p. 255, which brings the pagination toler- 
ably, but not quite correct. Only one other 
misprint occurs, 239 for 293. The Eikon con- 
cludes with p. 302, but four unpaged leaves are 
bound up with the book, containing “ A Perfect 


| Copie of Prayers used by ‘His M: ajestie in the Time 
| of His Sufferings,” 


delivered to Bishop Juxon 
immediately before his death, and a “Copie of a 
Letter which was sent from the Prince to the 
King,” dated from the Hague, January 23. 1648. 

Although the pagination is thus irregular, the 
catchwords show that no leaf is missing or mis- 
placed, and I should like to know if copies are to 
be found in other libraries with the same pecu- 
liarities, and whether these probably denote the 
first hastily thrown off impressions, I should add 


that what is technically called the “register” of 
the volume is particularly bad. 

Allow me to ventilate a second time the sug- 
gestion that these copies bearing the royal arms, 
of which several have occurred, might have been 
presented by Charles IIL. to the old Cavalier ad- 
Certainly, the custom of 


herents of his father. 


(2 8. V VILL. Due. 17. "59, 
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impressing arms and heraldic insignia on book 
covers wus prevalent at the time. I have a 4to. 
Praver-book of 1620, said to have been King 
Charles the First’s own when Prince of Wales, 
bearing on its black and worm-eaten covers the 
“Oestreich” feathers, and the initials C. P., but 
there is here a direct probability of a royal con- 
nection. The constant recurrence of the arms on 
copies of the Eikon necessitates another supposi- 
tion. E. S. Tayror. 


PRISONER'S ARRAIGNMENT: HOLDING UP THE 
HAND. 
(2"¢ §. viii, 414.) 

When an oath is taken by a witness ina French 
court of justice, the President tells him ¢o hold up 
his hand, and to speak the truth. “ Quand on fait 
serment devant le Juge, il faut lever la main.” 
Hence “holding up the hand” is considered 
equivalent to “swearing.” “ En ce sens, on dit, 
jen leverois la main, pour dire, j'en ferais ser- 
ment.” (Alberti.) 

This practice may possibly be, in part, the 
origin of the prisoner's holding up his hand, 
when pleading guilty or not guilty. But the 
custom goes much farther back. In the early 
jurisprudence of Germany, the original rule was 
that the hand, in swearing, touched some sacred 


object, generally relics after the introduction of 


Christianity. Swearing in criminal cases (in 
peinliches Gericht) was, a. with the mouth (mit 
mund), 8. with the hand (mit hand). The right 
hand was laid upon the sacred object, whatever 
it might be. “ Der rechten wurde der heilige 
gegenstand angeriihrt.” (Grimm, D. R. Altert. 
1828, p. 903.) But mark the progressive change. 
Instead of the whole hand, in time it became the 
practice to touch the sacred object with two 
fingers only; and this, again, passed to simply 
lifting them up. Accordingly, Grimm asks the 
question, “* May we not infer that they were not 
always laid upon [the sacred object], but only 
held up?” And he adds, “ as, at this day, the 
use of relics having passed into desuctude, i is 
the practice to swear.” That is, in swearing, the 
lifting up of the hand or fingers continued, though 
the use of relics was dropped. 

There is another medieval custom which throws 
light upon the practice of pleading to an indict- 
ment by holding up the hand. <A person who 
became surety was called manulerator. To be 
bound as surety is manulevare. ‘These terms of 
medieval Latin reappeared, in old Italian, as 
mallevadore, mallevare. The explanation is that 
parties, in becoming surety, used to lift up the 
hand. “ Malievare. Spondere. Quegli ch’ en- 
traven mallevadori, a/zavan la mano in segno di 
promessa.” (Ménage.) 

Would we go back to the common origin of 
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these various practices, we must turn to the pages 
of the Old Testament, where we shall find that 
lifting up the hand is the oldest form of an oath 
recorded in the Bible. (Gen. xiv. 22. Cf. Deut. 
xxxii. 40., Ezeh. xx. 5, 6, and marg. renderings 
of Ex, vi. 8. and Num. xiv. 30.) 

It does not, however, exactly follow that, when 
a prisoner in a criminal court with uplifted hand 
pleads guilty or not guilty, he is put upon his oath. 
Were that so, it would be a very wrong thing; 
especially as the plea of not guilty is sometimes 
technical. The uplifted hand would seem rather 
to be simply a recognition of the fact that he was 
there to be tried and to stand the issue; in short 
that, identifying himself as defendant, he was his 
own mallevadore, responsible if convicted, and to 
be dealt with in due course of law. There is a 
great deal more that might be cited upon the 
present subject. Tuomas Boys. 


The practice of a prisoner on arraignment hold- 
ing up his right hand arose thus: a prisoner found 
guilty of a felony, on pleading his clergy, was 
branded on the brawn of the right thumb, and 
discharged. Benefit of clergy could not be claimed 
more than once ; a prisoner, therefore, on arraign- 
ment was made to hold up his right hand, that 
the court might judge whether he had been 


branded previously. J.C. M. 


HENRY SMITH’S SERMONS. 
(2 S. viii. 254. 330.) 

I am possessed of a copy of Henry Smith's Ser- 
mons, of which I subjoin a description. 

A volume without title-page, the first part of 
which contains 632 pages, and the second a fresh 
pagination of 176 pages. 

“ The Life of Mr. Henry Smith,” by Thomas Fuller. 

An Address “to the Reader,” signed “ H. S.” 

“ The Epistle to the Treatise of the Lord’s Supper.” 

The Contents. 

Then the Sermons, &c., in the following order :— 

* A Preparative to Marriage, pp. 1—32. 

A Treatise of the Lord’s Supper, in Two Sermons, pp. 

33-71.” 

Then comes a title-page : — 

“The Examination of Usury, in Two Sermons, by 
Henry Smith. London: Printed by A. Maxwell, for 
Edward Brewster, at the Crane in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

John Wright in Little-Britain, 1675.” 

There is an Address to the Reader before the two 
Sermons, signed “ H. S.,” pp. 77—96. Then fol- 
lows “ The Christian's Sacrifice,” with an Address 
‘to my late auditors, the congregation of Cle- 
ment Danes all the good-will which I can wish,” 
pp. 97—109. 

“ The True Trial of the Spirits, pp. 111—124. 

The Wedding Garment, pp. 125—154. 
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The Way to Walk in, pp. 135—140. 

The Pride of Nebuchadnezzar (with a short Address 
stating that former copies had been imperfect), pp. 
141—151. 

The Fall of King Nebuchadnezzar, pp. 152—161 

The Restitution of Nebuchadnezzar, pp. 162—172., 

A Dissuasion from Pride, and an Exhortation to Hu- 
mility, pp. 173—183. 

The Young Man’s Task, pp. 184—195. 

The Trial of the Righteous, pp. 196—209. 

The Christian’s Practice, pp. 210—216. 

The Pilgrim’s Wish, pp. 217—228. 

The Godly Man's Request, pp. 229—242. 

A Glass for Drunkards, pp. 243—204. 

The Art of He ariug, in Two Sermons, with an Addres 
i) 55—275. 

The He avenly Thrift, pp. 276—289. 

The Magistrates’ Scripture, pp. 290—302. 

The Trial of Vanity, pp. 8305—316. 

The Ladder of Peace, pp. 317—330. 

The Betraying of Christ, pp. 331—340. 

The Petition of Moses to God, pp. 341—348. 

The Dialogue between Paul and King Agrippa, pp. 
349—364. 

The Humility of Paul, pp. 365—~—374. 

A Looking-glass for Christians, pp. 375—386. 

Food for New-born Babes, pp. 887—400. 

The Banquet of Job’s Children, pp. 401—410, 

Satan’s Compassing the Earth, pp. 411—420. 

A Caveat for Christians, pp. 421—427. 

The Poor Man’s Tears, pp. 428—439, 

An Alarm from Heaven summoning all Men unto the 
Hearing of the Truth, pp. 440—448. 

A Memento for Magistrates, pp. 449—456. 

Jacob’s Ladder, or the Way to Heaven, pp. 457—473. 

The L awyer’s Questio m, pp. 474—48 2, 

The Lawyer's Answer to the Lawyer's Question, pp. 
483—495. 


The Censure of Christ upon the Lawyer’s Answer, pp. | 


496— 501. 
Three Prayers: 

* One for the morning, another for the evening, the 
third for a sick man; whereunto is annexed a 
Godly letter to a sick friend, and a comfortable 
speech of a preacher upon his death-bed.’ ” 

Then follows a fresh title-page : — 

“ Eight Sermons by Henry Smith, viz. : 
1. The Sinner’s Conversion. 
fession. 3,4. Two Strmons on the Song of Simeon. 
The Calling of Jonah. 6. The Rebellion of 

Jonah. 7, 8 Of Jonah’s Punishment. Prov. 28. 

13. .... London: Printed in the year 1674’ ” 

(pp. 511—626.) 

Then follow “Godly Prayers for the Morning 
and Evening.” 

Then another title-page, - three Sermons, 
with fresh pagination, viz.: 1. “The Benefit of 
Contentation.” 2. “ The Afinity of the Faithful.” 
3. “The Lost ‘Sheep is: Found :” followed by 
“ Questions gathered out of his own Confession, 
by Henry Smith, which are yet unanswered,” 
(pp. 1—44.) 

Next comes “God's Arrow against Atheists,” 
with another title-page (pp. 45—122.) 

Lastly, with another title-page : — 

“ ~~ Sermons preached by Mr. Henry Smith: 

The Trumpet of the Soul. 


2. The Sinner’s Con- | 
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2. The Sinful Man’s Search. 
3. Marie’s Choice. 
4. Noah's Drunkenness.” 
Two zealous Prayers. 
These conclude the volume, which is a small 
4to. Henry P. Smiru, 
East Sheen, Surrey. 


oa 





At least three editions of Henry Smith's Ser- 
mons, &c., have already been mentioned in your 
pages : — 

1. That of 1590, 1591, 1594, if these publica- 
tions are to be counted as one edition. 

The later cone of 1675. 

. That of which Mr. Bryeuam has a copy. I 
PP tn of 1624, 1625, as it agrees with an im- 
perfect copy in my possession. 
| I have also one of 1632, imperfect, but in fair 
| condition. 
| These more recent editions are not, I believe, 
| 
} 
| 


very rare. Epwp. H. Know gs, 

St. Bees. 

The best edition of Henry Smith's Sermons is 
that of 1675. It is more complete than the former 
editions, and no other has appeared since. It con- 
tains a Life of the author by Thomas Fuller. A 
complete list of the contents of this volume will 
be found in the Cyclopedia Bibliographica, Av- 
THORS. D. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 
Son of Pascal Paoli (2™ §. viii. 399.) — The 


| suicide to which A, A.’s informant referred was 

probably that of the unfortunate Colonel Fred- 
| erick, son of Theodore King cf Corsica, who died 
the 11th Dec. 1756. The unhappy end of Col. 
Frederick is thus described by Dr. Doran, in his 
Monarchs retired from Business : — 


“Nearly forty years after King Theodore was con- 
| signed to the grave in St. Anne’s, an old man, one night 
in February, 1796, walked from a coffee-house at Storey’s 
| Gate to Westminster Abbey. Under one of the porches 
there he put a pistol to his head, pulled the trigger, and 
fell dead. The old man was the son of Theodore, Colonel 
| Frederick. The latter had been many years familiar to 
the inhabitants of London, and remarkable for his gen- 
| tlemanlike bearing and his striking eccentricities. He 
had fulfilled many employments, and had witnessed many 
strange incidents. Not the least strange, perhaps, was 
his once dining at Dolly’s, with Count Poniatowski, 
when neither the son of the late King of Corsica, nor he 
who was the future King of Poland, had enough between 
them to discharge their reckoning. Distress drove him to 
suicide, and his remains rest by the side of those of his 
father.” 


J. A. Px. 

The unhappy suicide alluded to by A. A. was 

| not the son of Pascal Paoli; but Colonel Fre- 
derick, the reputed son of Theodore, King of 
| Corsica, who shot himself in the west porch of 
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Westminster Abbey, Feb. 1, 1797. See an ac- 
count of the event in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1797, p. 172. J. BN. 


Portrait of a True Gentleman (2™ S. viii. 397.) 
—This is, with certain variations, a paragraph 
from The Gentile Sinner; or, England's Brave 
Gentleman, §c., by Clem. Ellis, M.A., Fellow of 
Qu. Coll. Oxon. Oxford, 1664. (Third edition.) 
The correct reading is (p. 178.) — 

“ The true gentleman is one that is God’s servant, the 
world’s master, and his own man. 
business, his study his recreation, contentedness his rest, 
and happiness his reward. God is his Father, the church 
is his mother, the saints his brethren, all that need him his 
friends, and heaven his inheritance. Religion is his mis- 
tress, lovalty and justice her ladies of honour, devotion is 
hischaplain, chastity his chamberlain, sobriety his brother, 
temperance his cook, hospitality his housekeeper, provi- 
dence his steward, charity his treasurer, piety his mistress 
of the house, and discretion the porter, to let in and out as 
is most fit. Thus is his whole family made up of virtues, 
and he the true master of his family. He is necessitated 
to take the world in his way to heaven, but he walks 
through it as fast as he can; and all his business by the 
way is to make himself and others happy. Take him all 
in two words, he is a man and a Christian.” 

J. G. Morten. 


Cheam. 


Francis Mence (2™ §. viii. 470.) —A_ pious 
Nonconformist, born at Hambleton, near Worces- 
ter, educated at Pembroke College, Oxford. 
After the Restoration, became minister of a con- 
gregation in Wapping, London. Died about 1696, 
et. fifty-seven. (Darling's Encyclop. Biblio- 
graph.) 

A government Minute Book in MS., containing 
names, residences, and movements of Nonconfore 
mists, written about A.p. 1663-66, being apparently 
the information of some spy, has the following 
entry : — 

“ Mrvze, a layman and elder to Sam! Bradley’s church, 
who broke from him by reason of Strainge. and meets 
with Glide at Readriffe [ Ratcliffe] and Horsley Downe.” 

Perhaps these two individuals may be identical. 

Cx. Horrer. 


The Electric Telegraph foreshadowed (2° §. iv. 
266. 318. 392. 461.; v. 356.; ef. vi. 265. 359. 422.) 
—In support of this opinion, a writer in the Na- 
vorscher (viii. 156.) cites a Dutch translation of 
the Delicie Physico- Mathematica, the fifth edition, 
from the French, in 1672. It is called Mathema- 
tische Vermaechlycheden, getranslateerd uyt Francoys 
in Nederduytsche Tale, en verrykt, vermeerderd 


His virtue is his | 





| 
| the description of a dial-telegraph, constructed 
| 
| 
| 
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yet cannot forego the pleasure of giving his per- 
spective view of the nineteenth-century-magnetic- 
| telegraph. 

| The Algemeene Konst-en Letterbode for 1859 
(vol. Ixxi. p. 285.), points to an invention by 
| Johannes Hercules de Sonde, which is found re- 
| corded in a work of Johannes Fredericus Hel- 
vetius, D.M., bearing the title of Theatridium 
Herculis Triumphantis, ofte Klein Schouwtooned 
van den Triumpherenden Hercules. It contains 


after the principles of electro-stutien. 

A somewhat similar plan to the sympathetic 
needles some years ago went the round of the 
newspapers in the form of sympathetic snails —the 
animal, proverbial for slowness, being thus repre- 
sented as the means for a correspondence almost 
as quick as thought. With whom originated this 
hoax ? or was it really believed to be the truth ? 

J. H. van Lennepr. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht. 


Epigram to a Female Cupbearer (2S. viii. 
292.) — Oxoniensis will find this fine Epigram 
along with some other small poems in a quarto 
volume of translations from the Arabic published 
by a learned orientalist, Joseph Dacre Carlyle, of 
the University of Cambridge. The volume, which 
I have not seen for many years, was I think en- 
titled Specimens of Arabic Poetry, and published 
at Cambridge about 1796. 

Oxontrensis may admire the following poem, 
imitated from the Arabic by Shelley : — 

“ My faint spirit was sitting in the light 

Of thy looks, my love; 

It panted for thee like the hind at noon 
For the brooks, mv love. 

Thy barb whose hoofs outspeed the tempest’s flight 
Bore thee far from me; 

My heart, for my weak feet were weary soon, 
Did compassion thee, 

“ Ah! fleeter far than fleetest storm or steed, 

Or the death they bear, 

The heart which tender thought clothes like a dove 
With the wings of care; 

In the battle, in the darkness, in the need, 
Shall mine cling to thee, 

Nor claim one smile for all the comfort, love, 
It may bring to thee.” 


Sir William Jones translates in French several 
poems of the Persian Anacreon, Hafiz; and 
D’Herbelot’s Oriental Dictionary is an inexhaust- 


| ible mine of romance and wildness. 


enz., door Wynant van Westen, Mathem. der | 


Stadt Nymegen, Arnhem, small 8vo. The extract, 
copied by Mr. N. S. Hernexen in “N. & Q.” 
(iv. 461.), is to be found in the Vermaecklycheden, 
vol. i. p. 123. 

It is remarkable that, whilst feeling the impos- 
sibility of a correspondence by means of uncon- 
nected dials, provided with magnets, the inventor 


| 
| 


KIRK WALLENSIS. 


These lines I have seen quoted as from Car- 
lisle’s Specimens of Arabian Poetry. W.H. Husk. 


Peel Towers (2™ S. viii. 378.) —The word which 
E. A. B. writes Peel should be spelt Peal, and 
you have the meaning at once. In some parts of 
the Borders, which, in bye-gone days, were liable 
to hostile incursions from English or Scottish 
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enemies, or from lawless freebooters, high towers 
were erected, in which watchmen were stationed 
to give notice of an enemy's approach; and on 
these occasions the large bell or bells suspended 
in the tower pealed forth their notes of alarm to 
the inhabitants of the district, and enabled them 
to prepare for their unwelcome visitors. The re- 
mains of one of these interesting towers 
stands near my native town, Berwick-on-Tweed, 
and the last time I saw it, four or five years ago, 
its walls were in a pretty good state of preser- 
vation. Its walls are about twenty feet high, but 
being built on an eminence outside of the ram- 
parts of the town, it commands a good view of the 
surrounding country. It is there called the Bell 
‘Tower, but in other of the Border districts the 
name may have been changed to Peal. 
Henry Metrose. 
Guardian Office, Brighton. 


The word Peel, variously written Pile, Pille, 


still | 


Pii!, Pele, Peyll, Peill, Paile, is derived from the | 


Ancient Brit. and Gaul. pill, a stronghold, for- 
tress, secure place. There is the Pile of Foudray 


in baa Peel Castle, Isle of Man; Pill, in 
Devon, &c. R. S. Cuarnock. 


in the Glossary at the end of vol. v. of the 
Waverley Novels, published by Robert Cadell, 
Edinburgh, 1847, I find: — 

* Peel, a place of strength, or fortification, in general, 
In particular it signifies a stronghold, the defences of 
which are of earth mixed with timber, strengthened with 
t alia ides, 

“ Peel, Peel-house, in the Border Counties, is a small 
square tower, built of stone and lime.” 
S.L. 


Ringing Bells backwards: the Tocsin (2™ S. 
viii. 18.) —It has always been a puzzle to under- 
stand what there could be so terrible about ring- 
ing bells the contrary way to that which is usual. 
In general they are rung commencing with the 
highest note, and going downwards. If your 
readers will open a pianoforte, and run down an 
octave, c, B, A, @, F, &c., and afterwards do the 
same the contrary way, Cc, D, B, F, &c., they will 
find nothing inharmonious nor terrible in it. Per- 
haps some light might be thrown on the expres- 
sion if some of your readers could inform us as to 
the manner in which the tocsin, that dreadful 
signal of tumult and slaughter, was rung in 
France? Was it on one or more bells? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Jest Books (2"* S. vi. 333. ; vii. 95.) —It is a 


striking instance of the differences of the opinions | 


men may form concerning books, that whilst your | 
correspondent G. N. places Scotch Presbyterian 
Eloquence Display'd among Jest Books, the com- 


piler of the “Supplement to the Catalogue of 


the Library of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Literary 
and Philosophical Society,” places the work at 
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| the head of “Class 1. 
tion of 


| of their Teaching discover'd, 8vo. 1789 ;” 
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dnc. 17. "50, 


Tueotocy!” of a dona- 
books presented by the family of a 
quond: ium alderman of that borough. The entry 
is as follows, p. 184.: “Curate’s (Jacob) * Scotch 
Presbyterian Eloquence Displayed, or the Folly 
with no 
hint that poor Jacob is other than a real person- 
age. Bw. 


Bishop Sprat's Retort (2™ S. vii. 373.) — Your 
correspondents would save your readers infinite 
trouble if they would be alittle more precise in their 
references. Mr, ‘I'rencu quotes simply “ Note to 
Burnet’s History.” I have searched the six vols,, 
Oxford edition (1823) of Burnet’s History of his 
own Time, and the index thereto attached fails to 
help me to any such note. From what edition 
does Mr. Trencu cite it? I should have been 
content to enjoy the story without inquiry, had 
not the joke been so manifestly the same as that 
in Goldsmith’s Epigram : 

“John Trot was desired by two witty Peers 

To teil them the reason why asses had ears. 

‘ An’t please you,’ quoth John, ‘I’m not given to let- 

ters, 

Nor dare I pretend to know more than my betters; 

Howe’er, from this time, I shall ne’er see your graces, 

As I hope to be saved, without thinking on asses!’” 


H. L. Tempere. 


Ploughs (2™ S. viii. 431.) —In Dorsetshire a 
waggon itself, or a waggon and team of a 
are still generally called a plough. Mr. Barnes, 
the Glossary y 9p} ended to his beautiful “ “meet in 
the Dorset Dialect’ * (which, by the way, I rejoice 
to see, are beginning to attain some of the reputa- 
tion they deserve), says: — 

“ A waggon is mostly called a plough or plow in the vale 
of Blackmore, where the English plough, aratrum, is a 
zull, the Anglo-Saxon sy/.” 

And he adds the following illustration : — 

“ These are in his Mts name to require } you forthwith, 
on sight hereof, to press men and plow es.” —Colonel Kirk’s 
order to the parish of Chedzoy in the Monmouth rebel- 
lion. 

Halliwell gives this explanation : — 

“4, Us se ed for oxen kept to draw the plough, not for 
horses ; 2. A wheel-carriage drawn by oxen and horses.” 

I know not whence he obtained his first mean- 
ing; but it is strongly corroborated by a letter 
from an ancestor of my own, dated 1661, and pub- 
lished in the Right Hon. G. Bankes’s Story of 
Corfe Castle, p. 259. : 

“... had not the eenatinnien swept away my horses 
I would have sent these to you; beside yt disease have 
| carried away most plowes hereabouts, by which plowes or 
horses were never in my days soe hard to be got as now.” 


C. W. Bryeuan. 


Witchcraft in Churning, §c. (2™4 S. viii. 67.)— 
The et ce tera enables me to notice some supersti- 
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tions in Ireland while churning, which I believe 
are still cherished in the West and South. 

In the county of Galway they will not allow 
anything to be given or lent out of the “ cabin” 
during the process. I remember some harsh 
words passing between a friend who went into a 
cabin to light his pipe, and one of the women 
there. She would neither give him a light, nor 
allow him to take it; and her voluble tongue 
poured forth a torrent of eloquence — “ hot and 
heavy”"—on my friend for asking “a light” 
while churning. In some places the visitor is ex- 
pected “to tuke a turn at the dash,” if of their 
own class; but the “ quality” merely touches it, 
with the expression — “God bless your work.” 
This last salutation is universal. It sounds very 
odd to hear one say, while admiring your new 
gig or car, ‘* A fine gig, God bless it.” 

Georce Lioyp. 

“ Three Kings of Colon” (2° S., viii. 431.) — 
The anthem of the “ ‘Three Kings” was probably 
the following, which is printed, with other devo- 
tions to the * Three Kings,” in the Parva celeste 

almetum, Colonize Agrippine, 1764 :— 

“Sancti tres Reges Caspar, Melchior et Balthasar, 
orate pro nobis peccatoribus nunc et in hora mortis nos- 
tre, Amen. 

“V. Tria sunt munera pretiosa. 
R. Que obtulerunt Magi Domino. 
Oremus. 

“Deus, qui tres Magos Orientales Sanctosque Reges 
Casparem, Melchiorem et Balthasaram, ut recens natum 
in Bethlehem Filium tuum inviserent’ ac honararent, 
mirabiliter illustrasti, quesumus, ut eorum exemplo et 
intercessione adjuti, veraque fide in hujus mundi tenebris 
illuminati, te lumen wxternum agnoscamus, atque inter 
prospera et adversa tuto gradiamury donec ad te, qui 
lucem habitas inaccessibilem, remotis impedimentis om- 
nibus expedit®? perveniamus. Per Christum Dominum, 


ete.” 
F. C. H. 


“ Travelling of sound experimentally proved” (2° 
S. vii. 380.) —In his account of a visit to the 

Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb at Paris, Sir 
Francis Head relates what follows : — 


“ All of a sudden a drum beat, on which, just as if they 
heard its roll, they all instantly desisted from their 
games, fell into line, and by beat of drum with which 
their feet kept perfect time, they marched away following 
the drummer-boy, who was also deaf and dumb. ‘ They 
cannot be perfectly deaf,’ I said, ‘if they hear that drum.’ 

“In reply my guide informed me its roll had no effect 
on their ears, but created an immediate vibration in their 
chests, which, although in describing it he had put his 
hand thereon, he termed dans ('estomac.” — Faggot of 
French Sticks, ii. 130. 

E. H. A 


The Excellent Woman (2™ S. viii. 432.) — My 
copy of this book is an octavo, in two parts, pp. 
304. and 336. Printed for John Wyat, 1695. 
At the end of the second part, two books by 
Theophilus Dorrington, are advertised, which is, 
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a sufficient key to the T. D. on the title- 
page of the Excellent Woman. J. 0. 





Pliscellanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Diaries and Correspondence of the Right Hon. 
George Rose ; containin 9 Original Letters of the Most Dis- 
singuiched Statesmen of his Day. Edited by the Rev. L. 

- Harcourt. 2 Vols. 8vo. (Bentley.) 

This new contribution to the history of this country 
during a very eventful period in the reign of George III, 
is extre mely vy valuable in three distinct points of view. 
In the first place, it adds greatly to our knowledge of the 
personal character and administrative zeal of that emin- 
ent and thoroughly English minister, Mr. Pitt, and fully 
justifies his policy in the great struggle upon which he 
was so long engaged,—a struggle in which it is clear 
from these volumes he was most unwillingly compelled to 
enter,—for he desired peace, that he might develop the 
energies and resources of Eengland,—but which when en- 
gaged in, he carried on with all the vigour and energy 
which became the son of Chatham. In the next place 
these volumes throw new and pleasing light on the cha- 
racter of the honest, intelligent, but certainly obstinate 
monarch, George III. And lastly, they do justice to one 
of the most valuable public servants which this country 
has ever known, George Rose himself—the sincere and 
devoted friend of Pitt — and as such the constant butt of 
all Whig witlings— but who here stands revealed as an 
able, clearheaded, straightforward, honest man of busi- 
ness, whose steady industry, devoted for years to the 
service of the State, won for him, and most deseryedly, 
not only political importance, but the personal regard of 
his sovereign, and indeed of all who knew him. The 
friends and family of George Rose may turn with pride 
to this record of his political life, this proof of his high 
character. 

Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
James Craigie Robertson, M.A., 
(Murray.) — 

Canon Robertson, the learned author of the JZis/ory of the 
Christian Church, has in this small volume reproduced, 
with certain changes as to form, and additions, the result 
of fresh materials, the subject of two papers which ap- 
peared some years since in the English Review. The 
result is a biography of the great Churchman, narrated 
with great skill and impartiality, more complete, and 
certainly more interesting, than any which has yet been 
laid before the English reader. Never was a piece of our 
early history more pleasantly and instructively set forth. 

Memoirs of Early Italian Painters, and of the Progress 
of Painting in Ttaly from Cimabue to Bassano. By Mrs. 
Jameson. “A New Edition, revised throughout by the 
Author, and with much additional matier. ( Murray.) 

These last words, pointing out the claims of this new 
edition to attention, render it almost superfluous ¢ on ovr 
part to do more than chronicle the appearance of a book 
so well calculated to furnish that part of the entertain- 
ment derived from the contemplation of a work of art 
which springs from our knowing to whom to attribute it, 
and then to know its history. Mrs. Jameson does this in 
a way which leaves her without a rival. 

Tragic Dramas from Scottish History : Heselrig, Wal- 
lace, Jumes the First of Scotland. (Constable & Co.) 

Shaks speare’s great example of making the incidents of 
his country’s history the subject of Historical Dramas, has 
been judiciously followed by the author of the present 


A Biography. By 
Canon of Canterbury. 
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volume, who exhibits considerable poetic feeling, and a 
strong sense of dramatic effect. 

The Reliques of Father Prout, late P.P. of Watergrass- | 
hill in the County of Cork. Collected and arranged by 
Oliver Yorke, Esq. (Rev. Francis Mahony), Tilustrated by 
Alfred Croquis, Esq. (D. Maclise, R. A.) New Edition, 
revised and largely augmented. (Bohn’s Illustrated Li- 
brarv.) 

This is a Christmas Book for Scholars. Those who would 
at this season put on their shelves a volume replete with 
quaint humour, ripe scholarship, and an unrivalled readi- 
ness of versification, have here one to their hand, illus- 
trated with a series of etchings by Maclise which add 
greatly to its value and interest. 

Stories of Inventors and Discoveries in Science and the 
Useful Aris. A Book for Old and Young. ( With Zilus- 
trations.) By John Timbs, F.\S.A. (Kent & Co.) 

We have often had occasion to compliment Mr. Timbs 
on the happiness with which he chooses a subject, and 
the success with which he brings his curious stores of 
information to bear upon it. This new book is a fresh 
instance of both these qualities, and no better present 
could be put into the hands of an intelligent Jad than 
these Stories of Inventors and Discoveries. 


yap Household Words. 4 Selection Srom the 
Wise Saws of the Immortal Bard. Iiluminated by Samuel 
Star esby. (Griffith & Farren.) 

A dainty little volume. The gems from Shakspeare 
are here enshrined in a casket of rich and fantastic 
beauty. The manner in which Mr. Stanesby’s illumina- 
tions are printed is very creditable to Messrs. Ashbee & 
Dangerfield. 

Popular Nurse ry Tales and Rhymes, with One hundred 
and seventy Illustrations by Weir, Absolon, Corbould, 
Wolf, Zwecker, H. K. Browne, &c., engraved by the Brothers 
Dalziel. (Routledge.) 

It is hard to say which portion of this beautiful book 
will be most attractive to the Spelling public for whom 
it has been prepared —the good old English Nursery 
Tales, or the 170 exquisite illustrations by which they 
are embellished. Children of a larger growth may well 
relish the beauty of the latter. The work will un- 
questionably prove that it has been rightly named. 


The Human Face Divine and other Tales. By Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Instructive and clever, Mrs. Gatty never fails to amuse 
and elevate her readers, and this new Christmas Book 
will fully sustain her bigh reputation. The first story is 
marked by that thorough originality which is so strong 
a characteristic of all Mrs. Gatty’s writings. 

The Children’s Picture Book of Good and Great 
With Fifty Illustrations. (Bell & Daldy.) 

We predict that this entertaining volume will be a 
great favourite during the present season on account both 
of the simplicity of its narrative, and the beauty of its 
illustrations. 

The Children’s Picture-Book of Scripture Parables, in 
Lanqu 1ge for Children. By the Rev. J. Erskine 
Clarke. With Iilustrations. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Mr. Clarke knows how to write for children. The 
volume is simple, yet elegant, in style, and will be a wel- 
come addition to every juvenile library. 

The History of Sir Thomas Thumb. By the 
the Heir of Redeli ffe. Illustrated by J. B. 
& Co.) 

This is a reissue in a cheaper form of Miss Yonge’s | 
graceful version of that old favourite of the nursery, the 
story of Jom Thumb, to which the fanciful pencil of J. B. 
has lent additional grace. 
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A Collection of many of the choicest 


Nightingale Vailey. 
Edited 


Lyrics and short Poems in the English Language. 
by Giraldus. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Giraldus tells us he has edited this volume for our de- 
light; and certainly he has succeeded well; for we can 
hardly imagine a more suitable volume either for a pre- 
sent, or to make us acquainted with the lyric master- 
pieces in our language. 

The Literary and Scientific Register and Almanack Sor 
1860, Se. By J. W. G. Gutch. ‘(Kent & Co.) 

For nineteen years has this very useful volume made 
its appearance. “It contains now so large an amount of 
useful information, that it would be hard to say whata 
reasonable man could seek for in it, and not find. 
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